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XV.Vi12 


TO THE 


HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 


JAMES YORK, D.D. 


LORD BISHOP OF RLY, 


MY LORD,* 


. Wuen, five years {go, an important 
station in the University of Cambridge awaited 
your Lordship’s disposal, you were pleased, to 
offer it to me? The circumstances under which 
this offer was made, demand a public acknow- 
ledgment. I had never seen your Lordship ; I 
possessed no connexion which could possibly re- 
commend me to ‘your favour; I was known to 

“you, only by my.endeavours, in common with many 
others, to digcharge my duty as a tutor in the Uni- 
versity ; and by some very imperfect, but cer- 
tainly welk intended, and, as you thought, useful 

“publications since. In an age by no means want- 
ing in examplesof honourable patronage, although 
this deserves not to be mentioned ‘in respect of* 
the object of yourd:ordship’s choice, it is inferior 
to nqne in the purity and disinterestedness of the 
metives which suggested it. 

a 


iv 


How the following work may be received, I p> 
tend not to foretel.. My first prayer panne ‘ 
it is, that it may do good to any ; mysecond hopyy 
that it may assist, what it hath always been m. 
earnest wish to promote, the religious part of an 
academical education. If in this latter view it 
might seem, in any degree, to excuse your Loft. 
ship’s judgment of its author, I shall be eratified 
by the reflection, that, to a kindness flownig from 
public principles, I have made the best ‘public 
> return in my power. 


In the meantime, and in every event, I rejoice 
in the opportunity here afforded me of testifying 
the sense I entertain of your Lordship’s Conduct, 
and of a notice which I regard as the most flat- 
tering distinction of my life. 


Tam, 
My Lorp, | 
With sentiments of gratitude 
and respect, 
Your Lordship’s faithful 
“And most obliged servant, * 


W. PALEY. 
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PREPARATORY 


CONSIDERATIONS. 





T prem it unnecessary to prove that mankind 
stood in feed of a revelation, because 1 have 
met-with no serious person who thinks, that, 
even tnder the Christian revelation, we have 
too much light, or any degree of assurance 
which is superfluous. I desire moreover, that, 
in judging of Christianity, it may be remem- 
bered, that the question lies between this re- 
‘ligion and none : for, if the Christian religion 
be not credible? no one, with whom we haye 
to do; avill support the pretensions of any 
other. 


Suppose, then, the world we live in to have 
had a Creator ; suppose it to‘appear, from the 
predominant aim and tendency of the prov. 
sions aid’ contrjvances observable in the uni- 
verse, that the Deity, when he formed it, 
consulted for the happiness of his sensitive 

vor. 1. B 
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creation; suppose. the disposition which dic- 
tated this cunnsel to continue; suppose a 
part of the creation to have received facul- 
ties from their Maker, by which they are ca- 
pable of rendering # moral obediejice to his 
will, and of voluntarily pursuing any end for 
which he has designed them; suppose the: 
Creator to intend for these, his rational and: 
accountable agents, a second state of exis- 
tence, in which their situation will be regu- 
lated by their behaviour in the first state, by 
which supposition (and by no othe7) the ob- 
jection to the divine government in not put- 
ting a difference between the good ard the 
- bad, and the inconsistency of this confusion 
with the care and henevolence discoverable 
in the works of the Deity, is done away; sup- 
pose it to be of the utmost importance to the 
subjects of this dispensation to know what is 
intended for them, that is, suppose the know- 
ledge of it to be highly conducive to the ‘nap- 
piness of the species, a purpose which so many 
provisions of nature are calculated to promote = : 
Suppose, nevertheless, almost the whole race, 
either by the imperfection of their faculties, 
the misfortune of their situation, or by .the 
loss of some prior revelation, to vant this 
knowledge, and not to be likely, without the 
aid of a new revelation, to attain it: Under 
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these cireumstances, is it improbable that a 
revelation should be made? is it incfedible 
that*God should interpose for such: a pur- 


‘pose ?, Suppose him to design for mankind a 


future state: is it unlikely that he should ac- 
quaint them with it? 


Now, in what Way can a revelation be made, 
but by miracles? In none which we are able 
to conceive. Consequently, in whatever de- 
gree it is probable, or not very improbable, 
that a revélation should be communicated to 
mankind at all; in the same degree is it pro- 
bable, *or not very improbable, that miracles 
should be wrought. Therefore, when mira- 
cles are relgted to have been wrought in the 
promulzating: of a revelation manifestly want- 
ed, and, if true, of inestimable value, the im- 


‘probability which arises from the miraculous 


nature of the things related, is not greater 
than the original improbability that such a 
revelation should be imparted by God. 


I wish’ it, however; to be correctly under- 
stood, in what manner, and to what extent, 
this argument is alleged. We do not assume 
the attribiltes of the Deity, or the existence 
of a future state, in order to prove the reali- 
ty of miracles. That reality always must be 
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proved by evidence. We assert onby, that 
in miracles adduced in support of, revelation 
there is. not any such antecedent improBabi- 
lity as no testimony can surmount Ayd for’ 
the purpose of maintaining this asgertion, we 
contend, that the ineredibility of miracles re- 
lated to have been wrought in attestatton of 
a message from God, conveying intelligence 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
~ and teaching mankind how to prepare them- 
selves for that state, is not in itself greater 
than the eveut, call it either probable or im- 
probable, of the tw6 following propositions 
being ‘true : nantely, first, that: a future state 
of existence should be destined by God for 
his human creation » and, secondty, that, be- 
ing so destined, he should acquaint them with 
it. Itis not necessary for our purpose, that 
these propositions be capable of proof, or 
even that, by arguments drawn from the lig ht 
of nature, they ean be made out to be*pro- 
bable ; it is enough, that we are able to say 
concerning: them, that they are not so vio-‘ 
lently improbable, so centradictory’to what 
we already believe of the divine power and 
character, that either the propositions them- 
Selves, or facts strictly connected ¢with” the 
propositions (and therefore no farther i impro- 
bable than they are improbable), ought to be 
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rejected at, first sight, and to be rejécfed by 
whatever strength or complication .of  evi- 
dence, they be attested. 


This is the prejudication we would resist: 
For te this length does a modern objection to 
miracles go, eiz. that no human testrmony 
can in any case render them credible. [ think 
the reflection above stated, that, if there bea 
revelation there must be miracles ; and that, 
under the vircumstances in which the human 
species are placed, a revelation is not impro- 
bable, sor not improbable in any great degree, 
to be a fair auswer to the whole objection. 


Bat since it is an objection which stands in 

the very threshold of our argument, and, if 
-admitied, is a bar to every proof, and to all 
future reasoning upon the subject, it imay be 
necessary, before we proceed farther, to exa- 
mnine the principle upon which it professes to 

Ye founded; which principle is concisely this, 
That it is contrary to experience that a mira- 
cle should be true, but not contrary to expe- 
rienge that testimony should be false. 


Now there appears a small ambiguity in 
the term “ experience,” and in the phrases 
“ gontrary te experience,” or “ coptradicting 
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experfence,” which it may be necessary to re- 
move in the first place. Strictly speaking, 
the narrative of a fact is then ouly contrary to 
experience, when the fact is related to have 
existed at a time and place, at which time 
and place we, being: present, did not perceive 
it to exist; as if it should be asserted, that, 
ina particular room, and ata particular hour 
of a certain day, a man was raised from the 
dead, in which room, and at the time speci- 
fied, we, being present and looking: on, per- 
ceived no such event to have take place.— 
Here the assertiOn is contrary to experience, 
properly so called: and this is a contrariety 
which no evidence can surmount: It matters 
nothing, whether the fact be of a miraculous 
nature, or not. But although this be the ex- 
perience, and the contrariety, which Archbi- 
shop Tillotson alleged in the quotation with 
which Mr. Hume opens his Essay, if i8 cer- 
tainly not that experience, nor that contra- 
riely, which Mr. Hume himself intended to4 
object. And, short of this, L know. uo intelli- 
gible signification which can be affixed to the 
term “ contrary 
that of not having ourselves experi¢néed ‘any 
thing similar to the thing related, or such 
things not being generally experienced by 
others. Tsay “ not wenerally :” for fo staje, 





to experience,” but one, ,viz. 
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concerning: the fact in question, . that 1i0 such 
thinte was arer experienced, or that wntversal 
experienc € is against it, is to, assume the sub- 
ject of the controversy. 


Naw the improbability which arises from 
the want (for this properly is a want, not acon- 
tradiction) of experience, is ouly equal to the 
probability there is, that, if the thing were 
true, we should experience things similar to it, 
or that such things would be generally experi- 
enced. Suppose it the to be irve that mira- 
cles were wrought on the first promulgation 
of Christianity, when nothing but miracles 
could decide its authority, is it certain that 
such miracles would be repeated so often, and 
in so many places, as to become objects of 
general experience? Is it a probability ap- 
proaching to certainty? Is it a probability 
of aty vreat strength or force? . Ts it such as 
no evidence can encounter? And yet this 
probability is the exact converse, and there- 
fore the exact measure of the improbability 
which arises from the want of experience, 
and which Mr.-Hume represents as invinci- 
dle’ ‘by tiuman testimony. : 








It is not like alleging a new law of nature, 
oY a new experiment in natural philosophy: 
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because, when these are related, it is expected 
that, under the same circumstances, the same 
effect will folly universally; and, in propor-’ 
tion as this expectation is justly evtertaired, 
the want of a corresponding: experience nega- 
tives the history. But to expect concerning’ 
miracle, that it should succeed upon a. repe- 
tition, is to expect that which-would make 
it cease to be a miracle, -which is contrary 
to-its-nature as such, and would tetally de- 
stroy the use and purpose for which it was 
wrought. 


The force of experience as an objection to 
miracles, is founded in the presumption, either 
that the course of nature is invariable, or that, 
if it be ever varied, variations will be frequent 
and general. Has the necessity of this alter- 
native been demonstrated ? Permit us to call 
the course of nature the agency of an_incelli- 
gent Being; and is there any good reason for 
judging this state of the case to be probable? 
Ought we not rather to expect, that such a 
Being, on occasions of peculiar importance, 
may interrupt the order which he had ap- 
pointed, yet, that such oceasions should re- 
turn seldom; that these interruptions, conse- 
quently, should be confined to the experience 
of afew; that the want of it, therefsre, in 
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many, should be matter neither of surprise 
nor cbjection ? 


But'as a continuation of the argument from 
experience, it is said, that, when we advance 
actounts of miracles, we assign effects without 
causes, or we attribute effects to causes inade- 
quate to the purpose, or to causes, of the ope- 
ration of which we.have no experience. Of 
what causes, we may ask, and of what effeets 
does the objection speak? If it be avswered, 
that, when we ascribe thé cure of the palsy to 
a touch, of blindness to the anointing of the 
eyes with clay, or the raising of the deadgto-a 
word, we lay ourselves open to this imputa- 
tion; we rep y, that we ascribe no such effects 
to such eauses. We perceive po virtue or 
energy in these things more than in other 
things of the same kind. They are merely 
signs; to connect the miracle with its end.— 
The effect we ascribe simply to the volition of 
‘the Deity; of whose existence and power, not 
lo say of whose presence and agency, we have 
previous and independent proof. We have, 
therefore, all we seek for in the works of ra- 
tional agents,—a sufficient power and ait 
adequate motive. In a word, once believe 
that there is a God, and miracles are not in- 
credible. 
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Me. Hume states the case of miracles to be 
a contest of opposite improbabilities, that. is 
to say, a question whether it be more im- 
probable. that the miracle should be true, or 
the testimony false: and this I think a fair 
account of the controversy. But herejn I ve- 
mark a want of argumentative justice, that, 
in describing: the improbability of miracles, 
he suppresses all those circumstances of ex- 
tenuation, which result from our knowledge 
of the existence, power, and disposition of the 
Deity ; his coneerv in the creation; the end 
answered by the miracle, the importance of 
thay. end, and its subserviency to the plan 
pursued in the work of natere. As Mr. 
Hume has represented the question, miracles 
are alike incredible to him who is previously 
assured of the constant agency of a Divine 
Being, and to him who believes that no such 
Being exists in the universe. They are 2qual- 
ly incredible, whether related to have been 
wrought upon occasions the most deservingy 
and for purposes the most beneficial, or for no 
assignable end whatever, or for an end con- 
fessedly trifling or pernicious. .This surely 
‘cannict be a correct statement. - In adjusting 
also the other side of the balance, the strengt h 
and weight of testimony, this author has pro- 
vided an answer to every possible aceumula- 
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tion of historical proof, by telling us, that we 
are nbt obliged to explain how the story or 
the evidence arose. Now I think that we a7 
obliged ; upt, perhaps, to show by positive ac- 
counts how it did, but by a probable hypothe- 
si how it might so happen. The existence 
of the testimony is a phenomenon; the truth 
of the fact selves the phenomenon. If we 
reject this solution, we ought. to have some 
other to rest in; and none, even by our adver- 
saries, can-be admitted, which is not consis- 
tent with the principles that regulate human 
affairs and human conduct at present, or which 
makes men ¢hen to have been a different kind 
of beings from what they are now. 


But the short consideration which, indepen- 
alently of every other, convinces me that there 
is no solid foundation in. Mr. Hume’s conclu- 

‘sion fs the following. When a theorem js 
proposed to a mathematician, the first thing: 
he does with it is to try it upon a simple case ; 
and if it produce a false result, he is sure that 
there must be some mistake in the demonstra- 
tion., Now, to proceed in this v yay with what 

“Thay be tailed Mr. Hume’s theorem. If twelve 
men, whose probity and good sense I had 
long knowu, should seriously and circum- 
stantiaBy relate to me an account of a miracle 
Wrought before their eyes, and in which it was 
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impossible that they should be deceived: if 
the governor of the country, hearing a ruinour 
of this account, should call these men into 
his presence, and offer them a short proposal, 
either to confess the imposture, or submit Jo 
be tied up to a gibbet ; if they should-reftise 
with one voice to acknowledge that there 
existed any falsehood or imposture in the 
case; if this threat were communicated to 
them separately, yet with no different effect ; 
if it was at ast excented; if J myself saw 
them, one after another, consenting to be 
racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than give 
up the truth of their account ;—still, if Mr. 
Hume's rule be my-guide, Tam sot to believe 
them. Now I undertake to say, that there 
exists not a sceptic in the world, who would 
not believe them, or who would defend sach- 
incredulity. : 


Tnstanees of spurious miracles supported 
by strong apparent testimony, undoubtedly 
demand examination ; Mb. Fume bas endea- 
youred to fortify his argument by some ex- 
amples of this kind. J hope in a proper 
place, to show that none of them-reachi thé 
strength or circumstances of the Christian 
evidence. In these, however, consists the 
weight of bis objection ; in the principle it- 
self, T am persuaded, there is none. 


PART 
os Se Se 


OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT IS DIs- 
TINGUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE AL- 
LEGED FOR OTHER MIRACLES. 


Tue two Propositions which I shall endea- 
your to establish are these: “ 


I. That there is satisfactory evidence that 
many, professing to be original witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers; and sufferings, voluntarily 
aidergone in attestation of the aceounts 
which they delivered, and solely in conse- 

: qnencé of their belief of those accounts ; and 
_ that they also submitted, from the same mo- 
tives, to new rules. of conduct. 


IT. That there is not satisfactory evidence, 
that persons professing to be original wit-| 
-Nessés of other miracles, in their nature as 
certain as these are, have ever acted in the 
same manner, in attestation of the accounts 
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which they delivered, and properly in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms 
the argument, will stand at the head of the 
following nine chapters. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, 
professing to he original witnesses of the 
Christian? miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, volun- 
tarily undergone in. attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and solely in 
consequence of their helief of those ac- 
counts; and that they also submitted, 
Jrom the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct. . 


To support this proposition, two points 
are necessary to be made out: first, that the 
Founder. of thi institution, shis associates and 
immediate followers, acted the part which the 
proposition imputes to them: secondly, that 
they did so, in attestation of the miraculous 
history recorded iif our Scriptures, and solely 
in consequence of their belief of the truth of 
this history. ! 


Before we produce any particular testimony - 
to the activity and sufferings which compose 
the subject of our first assertion, lit will be . 
‘proper to” cbnsidey the degree of probability 
which the assertion derives from the nature of 
the case, that is, by inferences from those 
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parts of the case which, in point of fact, are’ 
on all hands acknowledged. ? 


\ First then, the Christian Religion exists, 
and therefore by some means gr other was 
established. ; Now, it either owes the princi-- 
ple of its establishnient, 7. ¢. its first pubhica- 
tion, to the activity of the Person who was 
the founder of the institution, and of those 
who were joined with him in the undertaking, 
or we are driven upon the strange supposition, 
that, although they might lie by, others. would 
take it up; ‘although they were quiet and si- 
lent, other petsons busied themselves in the 
suecess and propagation of their story. This 
is perfectly incredible. To me, it appears lit- 
tle less than certain, that, if the ‘first aunoune- 
ing of the religion by the Founder had not 
been followed up by the zeal and industry of 
his immediate disciples, the attempt must 
have expired in its birth. Then, ,as’to the- 
kind and degree of exertion which was em- 
ployed, and the mode of. life to which these 
persons submitted, we reasonabiy suppose it 
to be like that which we observe in all others 
who voluntarily become missionarieg of a 
* new faith. Frequent, earnest, and*laborfous, 
preaching, constantly conversing with reli- 
gious persons upon religion, a sequestration 
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from: the common Pleasures, engagements, 
and varieties of life, and an addiction to one. 
serious object, compose the habits of such 
men. , I do not say that this mode of life is 
without enjoyment, but I say that the enjoy- 
meut springs from sincerity. With a con- 
Sclousfess atthe botiom, of hollowness and 
falsehood, the fatigue and restraint would be- 
come insuppoftable. Tam apt to believe that 
very few hypocrites: engage im these under- 
takings; or, however, persist in them long. 
Ordinarily‘ speaking, nothing can overcome 
the indolence of mankind, the love which is 
naturale to most tempers of cheerful society 
and cheerful scenes, or the desire, which is 
common to aft,.of personal ease and freédom, 
but conviction. 


4 Secondly, it is also highly, probable, from 
the nature of the case, that the propagation 

- of the*ngw religion was attended With diffi- 
culty and danger. 4 As addressed to the Jews, 
itewas a system adverse not only to their ha- 
bitual opitt wis, but to. those opinions upon 
which their hopes, their partialities, their 
pride, their consolation was founded. This 

“people, with orwithout reason, had worked ‘ 
themselves into 2 persuasion, that some silo. 
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nal and greatly advantageous change was to © 
be effected in the condition of their country, - 
’ by thé. agency of a long-promised messenger 
_from heaven*. The rulers of the Jews, their 
leading sect, their priesthood, had been the 
authors of this persuasion to the common 
people. So that it was not merely the cén- 
jectute of theoretical -divines, or the. secret 
expectation of a few recluse devotees, but it 
was become the popular hope and passion, 
and, like all popular opinions, undoubting 
and impatient of contradiction. : They clung 
to this hope under every misfortune of their 
country, and with more tenacity as their dan~. 
gerg or calamities increased. ‘Te find, there- 
foré® that expectations so gratifying were to 
be worse than‘disappointed; that they were 
to end in the diffusion of a mild unambitious 
religion, which, instead of victories and tri- 
umphs, instead of exalting> their nation and 
institution above the rest of the world, was . 


* ¢ Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus etconstans opinio, 
esse in fatia, ut eo tempor€-JudzeA profecti Frum potiren- 
tur.” Sueton. Vespasian, cap. 4—~8. 


« Pluribus persuasio dnerat, antiqnis sacerdoturh literis 
contineti, eo ipso tempore fore, ut valesperet oriéns profecti-. 
que Jude rerum potirentur.” ‘Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 9--13- 
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to-advance those whom they despised to an 
equality with themselves, in those very points 
of ¢omparison in which they most-yalued their 
own distinction, could be no very pleasing dis- 
covery to a Jewish mind; ner could the mes: 
sengers of such intelligence expect to be well 
Feceived or easily credited. The doctrine was 
equally harsh and novel. The extending of 
the kingdom of God to those who did ‘aot 
conform to the law of Moses, was a notion 
that had never before entered into the thoughts 
of a Jew, 


The character of the new institution was, 
in other respects also, ungrateful to Jéwish 
habits and principles. Their own religion 
was in a high degree technical. Even the 
enlightened Jew placed a great deal of stress 
upon the ceremonies of his law, saw in them 
a great deal of Nirtue and.efficaey ; the gross 
and yulgar had scarcely any thing else; and 
the hypéeritical. and ostentatious magnified 
them above measure, as being the instruments 
‘of their 28” reputation and influence. The 
Christian ‘scheme, without formally repeal- 
ing the Levitical code, lowered its estimation 
extremély. In the place of strictness an 
zeal in performing the observances which 
that code prescribed, or which tradition had 
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added to it, the new sect- preached up faith, 
well-regulated affections, inward purity, @nd 
moral rectitude of disposition, as the true 
ground, on. the part of the worshipper, of 
merit and acceptance with God: This, how- 
ever rational it may appear, or recommend-_ 
ing to us at present, did net by any mean= 
facilitate the plan then. On the contrary, 
to disparage those qualities which the high- 
est characters in the country valued them- 

* sélves most upon, was a sure way of making 
powerful enemies. As if the frustration of 
the national hope was not enough, the long- 
esteemed merit of ritual zeal and punaiuality 
was to be decried, and that by Jews preactt- 
ing to-Jews. 


The ruling party at Jerusalem had just 
betore crucified the Founder of the religion. 
That is a fact which will not be disputed. 
They, therefore, who stood forth to preach 
the religion must necessarily reproach these 
ruters with an execution, which they could. 
uot but represent as an: injust.and cruel 
inurder. This would not render their office 
more easy, or their situation more safe. 


With regard to the interference of the 
Roman government, which was then esta- 
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blished in Judea, I should not expect, that, 
despising as it did the religion of the country, 
‘it would, if left to itself, animadvert, either 
with mneh vigilance or much severity, upon 
the schisms and controversies which arose 
within it. Yet there was that in, Christia- 
nity which might easily afford: a handle of 
accusation with a jealous government. { The 
Christians avowed -an unqualified obedience 
to a new master. They avowed also that he 
was the person who had been foretold to the 
Jews under the suspected title of King. The 
spiritual nature of this kingdom, the consis- 
tency of this obedience with civil.subjeetion, 
were distinctions too refined to be entertained 
by a Roman’ president, who vieWed the busi- 
néss ata great distance, or threugh the me- 
dium of very hostile® representations. Our 
histories accordingly inform us, that this was 
. the turn which the enemies of Jesus gave to 
his character and. pretensions in their remon- 
Strances with Pontius Pilate. And Justin 
Martyr, absut a hundred years afterwards, 
complains, that the same mistake prevailed 
in Hig time: « Ye, having heard that we are 
Waiting fer a kingdom, suppose, without dis” 
‘thguishing, thaf we mean a human king- 
dom, when in trath we speak of that which 
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is with Gud *.” And it was undoubtediy a 
patural source of calumny and misconst:uc- 
tion. : 

‘The preachers of Christianity had therefore 
to contend with prejudice ‘backed by power. 
They had to eome forward to a disappointed 
people, toa priesthgod possessing a consider- 
able share of mimicipal authority, and acta- 
ated by strong motives of opposition and re- 
sentment; and they had to do:this under a 
foreign, government, to whose favour they 
inade. no pretensions, and which was con-_ 
stintty surrounded by their enemies. The. 
wellknown, because the experienced fate of 
reformers, whenever the reformation subverts 
some reiginimg opinion, and does not proceed 
upon a change that hd& already taken place. 
in the sentimentsof a country, will not al- 
low, much less lead us to suppose, thet the 
first propagators of “Christianity. at” Jerusar 
lem and in Judea; ‘under the difftculties and 
the enemies they had {o pontehéwith, and 
entirely destitute as they were ef force, au- 
thority, or protection," cquid: execute Heir 
mission with personal ease’and safety. 


® Ap. Ime. p. 16, ed. Phirl- 
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Get us next inquire, what might reason- 
ably be expected by the preachers of Chris- 
tianity when they turned themselves to the 
heathen public. /Now, the first thing that 
strikes us is, that the religion they carried 
with them was caclusive.$ It denied without 
reserve the truth of every article of heathen 
mythology, the existence of every object of 
their worship. | It accepted no compromise ; 
it admitted no comprehension. It must pre- 
vail, if it prevailed at all, by the overthrow 
of every statue, altar, and teinple, in the 
world. It will not easily be credited, that a 
~ design, so bold as this was, could in any age 
be attempted to be carried into execution with 
impunity. — : 


{ For it ought to be considered, that this 
was not setting forth, or magnifying the cha- 
racter and worship of some new competitor 
for a place in the Pantheon, whose preten- 
sions. might be diseussed or asserted without 
questioning the reality of any others ; lit was 
pronouncing all other gods to be false, and 
all other worship. vain. Froin the facility 
with which the Polytheism of ancient na- 
tions admitted new objects of worship into 
the numb sr of their acknowledged divinities, 
or the patience with which they might enter- 
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iain proposals of this kind, we can argus uo- 
thing as.to their toleration of a system, or of 
the publishers and active propagators of a. 
system, which swept away the very feunda- 
tion of the existing establishment.” The one 
was nothing more than what it would be, in 





popish countries, to add a saint to the calen- 
dar; the other was to abolish and tread under 
foot the calendar itself. 


'Secondly, it ought also to be considered, 
that this was not the case of philosophers pro- 
pounding: in’ their books, or in their schools, 
doubts concerning the truth of the popular 
ereed, or even avowing their disbelief of it. 
These philosophers did not go -about from 
place to place to collect proselytes from 
amongst the common people ; to form in the 
heart of the country societies professing their’ 
tenets; to provide for the order, instruction, 
and permanency of these societies ;-nor did 
they enjoin their followers to withdraw them- 
selyes from the publie worship of the temples, 
or refuse a compliance with rites instituted by 
the laws *. (These things are what the Civris- 


* The best of the ancient philosophers, PJs.», Cicero, 
and Epictetus, allowed, or rather enjdined, m -n to worsh?p 
the gods of the country, and in the establishe form. See 
passages to this purpose, collected trom their wos:eby Dr. 
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tiang?aid, and. what the philosophers did not; 
and ig these censisted the activity and dan- 
ger of the enterprise. ; 


*Thirdly, 4t ought also to be considered, 
that this danger proceeded not merely from 
solemn’ acts and public resolutions of the 
state, but from sudden bursts of violence at 
particular places, from the license of the po- 

“palace, the rashness of some mnagistrates and 
negligence of otherss.from the influence and 
instigation of interested adversaries, and, _ 
general, from the variety ajd warmth « 

pinion which an errand so eee 
dinary could not fail of exeiting. # I can con- 
ceive that tha’ teachers of Christianity might 
both fear and suffer much from these causes, 
without any general persecution being de- 
nounced against them by imperial authority. 
Some length of tine, I should suppose, might 

"pass, before the vast machine of the Roman 
empire would be put in-motion, or its atten- 
tion be obtained to religious controver: sy : but, 
. durmg: Hat time, a- great deal of ill usage 

= might be endured, by a set of friendless, un- 
_proteéted firavellers, telling men, wherever 


*Giaske, nd Rev. Rel. p. 180, ed. v.—Except So- 
cratest wey : thought it wiser to comply with the laws 
than to” oveetzend. 
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they came, that the religion of their 2 ¢es- 
tors, the religion in which they bad been 
brought up, the religion of the state, and of 
the magistrate, the rites which they fre- 
quented, the pomp which they admired, was 
throughout a system of folly and delusion. 


Nor do I think that the teachers of Chris- 
tianity would find protection in that general 
disbelief of the popular theology, which is 
supposed to have prevailed amongst the in- 
telligent part of the heathen public. It is 
by no means true that unbelievers are usually 
tolerant’ They are not disposed (and why ~ 
should they 2) to endanger the_present state 
of things, by suffering a religion of which . 
they believe nothing, to be disturbed by an- 
other of which they believe as little. They 
are ready themselves to conform to any thing’; 
and-are, oftentimes, amongst the foremost to 
procure conformity from others, by any me-- 
thod which they think likely to be efficacious. 
When was ever a change of religion patro- 
nized by infidels ? How little, notwathstand- - 
ing the reigning scepticism, arid the oni - 
fied liberality of that age, the trae’ pristciples 
of toleration were understeod by tee wigget 
men amongst them, may be gatsered from 
two eminent and uncontested exanples. The 
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younger Pliny, polished as he was by all the 
literatere of that soft and elegant period, could 
gravely pronounce this monstrous judgment : 
—* Those who persisted in declaring them- 
“selves Christians, £ ordered to be led away to 
. pubsshinent (7. ¢. to execution), for | pip nor 
DOUBT, rhalecer tt was that they confessed, 
that contumacyand inflexible obstinacy ought 
to he punished.” His master, Trajan, a mild 
and accomplished prince, went, nevertheless, 
no farther in his sentiments of moderation 
and equity, than what appears in the follow- 
ing rescript: © The Christiaas are not to 
“Be sought for; but if any are brought before 
you, and conyjeted, they are to be punish- 
ved.” And thts discretion he gives, after it 
had been reported to him by his own presi- 
dent, that, by the most strict examination, 
nothing could be discovered in the principles 
~of these persons, but “a bad and excessive 
superstition,” accompanied, it seems, with 
an_oath or mutual federation, “ to allow 
themselves in no crime or immoral conduct 
‘ whatever.” The truth is, the ancient: hea- 
“thenst considered religion entirely as an affair 
of state, v5, much under the tuition of the 
“itiagistryca)_as any other part of the police. 
The veligi“a of that age was not merely al- 
hed to#%. state; it was incorporated into it. 
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woe 7 ..€ Ay. : 
Many of its offices were administered by the. 
magistrate. Its titles of pontiffs, etigurs, 
and flamens, were borne by senators, consuls, 
and generals. Without discussing, there- 
; 3 - 
fore, the truth of the theology, they resented 
every affront pat upon the established wor- 
ship, asa direct opposition to the authority of 
government. 


Add to which, that the religious systems: 
of those times, however ill supported by evi- 
dence, had been long established. The an- 
cient religion of a country has always many 
votaries, and sometimes not the fewer, be> 
cause its origin is hidden in remoteness and 
obscurity. Men “have a natufal veneration - 
for antiquity, especially in snatters of reli- 
gion: What Tacitus says of the Jewish, 
was more applicable to the heathen establish- 
nient: “ Efi ritus, quoquo modo inducti, an- - 
tiquitate defenduntur.” It was also a splen- 
did and sumptuous worship. It had its prigst- 
hood, its endowments, its tenrples. Statua- 
ry, painting, architecture, and pie Oe 
tributed their effect to its ornament and Anag- 
nificence. It abounded in festival \hows and_ 
solemnities, to which the come pegpte 
are greatly addicted, and which we of fna- 
ture to engage them much more thay any 
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thing yf that sort anone us. These things 
would, Fetain great uumbers on its side by 
fascination of spectacle and pomp, as well as 
interest many in its preservation by the ad- 
yantage which they drew from it, “Tt was 
,ioreover interwoy en,” as Mr. Gibbon rightly 
fepresents it, “ with every circumstance of 
business or pleasure, of publie or private life, 
“with all the offices and amusements of socie- 
ty.” On the due celebration also of its rites, 
the’ people Were taught to believe, and did 
believe, that the prosperity of their conntry 


ina great measure depended. 


“*Tam Willing to accept the account of the 
matfer which isgiven by Mr, Gibbon : “The 
aarious modes af worship which prevailed in 
the Roman world, were all considered by the 
people as equally true, by the philosophers 
as equally false, and by the magistrate as 
“aqually useful” and L would ask from which 
of these three classes of men were the Chris- 
tian Buissionaries to look for protection or im- 
pinity ? Cguld-they'expect it from the peo- 
ple, « whose acknov ledeed confidence in the 





public religion” thev subverted from its foun- 
dation : oma the philosopher, who, “ con- 
j , : 





sidering: aK ¢ ligions as egually false,” world, 
Lx eS q ? 


of course, ;#ik theirs among the number, 
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with the addition of regarding them as busy, 
and troublesome zealots? Or from the nia- 
gistrate, who, satisfied with the « utility” of 
the subsisting religion, would pot be likely 
to countenance a spirit of proselytism and 
innovation; a system which declared wat, 
against every other, and which, if it prevailed, 
must end in a total rupture of public opi: 
nion; au upstart religion, ina word, whieh" 
was not content with its own authority, but 
must disgrace all the settled religions of the 
world? Ttwas net to be imagined that he 
would endure with patience, that the religion 
of the emperor and of the state should be ca- 
lumniated and borne down by a company of 
superstitious and despicable Jew s 





Lastly ;:the nature of the case affords a- 
strong ‘proof, that the original teachers of 
Christianity, in consequence of their new 
profession, ‘entered upon anew and, singular 
course of life. We may be allowed to pre- 
sume, that the institution which they preach- 
od to others, they conformed to in their own 
persons ; because ibis is no more-than what 
every teacher of a new religion both does, 
must do, in order to obtain ehet prose- 
lytes or hearers. The chang Which ahis 
would produce was very eonsidymable. Lt is 

\ 7 
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ca change which we do not easily estimate, 
beeause, ourselyes and all about us being ha- 
bituated to the institution from our infancy, it 
is that we neither experience nor observe. 
After men became Christians, much of their 
“time was spent in prayer and devotion, in re- 
ligous meetings, in celebrating the eucharist, 
in conferences, in exhortations, in preaching, 
in an affectionate intercourse with one an- 
other, and correspondence with other societies. 
Perhaps their mode of life, in its form and 
habit, was not very unlike the Unitas Fra- 
trum, or of modern Methodists. Think then 
what it was to become such+at Corinth, at 
’ Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at Jerusalem. 
How new! haw alien from all their former 
»habits and ideas, and from those of every 
body about them! What a revelation there 
must have been of opinions and prejudices to 
bring the matter tg this! 


We kuéw what the precepts of the religion 
are,bow pure, how benevolent, how disin- 
terested a conduct they enjoin 5 ; and that this 
purity and benevolence is extended to the 
‘very ‘thoughts and affections. We are not, 
_perhaps, liberty to take for granted, that 
“the live b(the preachers of Christianity were 
as perfect #s their lessons: but we are cuti- 
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led to contend, that the observable fart of. 
their hehaviour must have agreed ina great 
measure with the duties which they taught. 
There was, therefore, (which is all that we 
assert) a course of life pursued by them, dif- 
ferent from that which they before led. And: 
this is of great imperkaunce. Men are broneht 
to any thing alpiost sooner than to change. 
their habit of lite, especially when the change 
is either inconvenient, or made against the 
force of natural iiclination, or with the loss 
of accustomed indulgencies. —“ Etis the most 
difficult of all things to convert: men from 
vicious habits to virtuous ones, as every one 
may judge from what he feels in hinself; as 
well as from what he sees in obhers *.” Lt is 
almost like making men over again. 


Left then to myself, and without any more 
information than a knowedve of the exis- 
tence of the religion, of the general sie? 
upon which it is founded, and thaf no act of 
power, force, and authority, was coucerped 
it its first success, I should tonelude, from 
the very nature and exigency of the case, 
that the Author of the religion, during his 
fife, and his immediate disciple affer his 


* Hartley’s Essays on Man, p. Ne. 
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death, exerted themselyes in spreading and 
publishing the institution throughout the 
country in which it beyan, and into which it 
was first carried ; that, in the prosecution of 
this purpose, they underwent the labours and 
“troubles which we observe the propagators of 
new sects to undergo; that the attempt must 
necessarily have also been in a high degree 
dangerous ; that, from the subject of this mis- 
sion, compared with, the fixed opinions and 
prejudices of those to whom the inissionaries 
were to address themselves, they could hardly 
fail of encountering strong and frequent 
opposition ; that, by the hand-of government, 
as well as froin the sudden fury and un- 
bridled licensg of the people, they would often- 
times experience injurious and cruel treat- 
ment; that, at any rate, they must have 
always had so much to fear for their personal 
safety, as to have passed their lives in a state 
~£congtant peril and anxiety ; and lastly, that 
“their mode of life and conduct, visibly at least, 
correshonded with the institution which they 
delivered, .and so far, was both new, and re- 
quired continual self-denial. 


VOLAA b 


EVIDENCES 


CHAPTER I. 


There is satisfactory evidence ‘that many, 
professing to be original reitnesses of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lives in, 
lahours, dangers, and sufferings, volunta- 
rily undergone in attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, und solely in 
consequence of their helief? of those ac- 
counts ; and that they also submitted, from 
the same motives, to new rules of con- 
duct, 


Avver thus considering what was likely to 
happen, we are next to inquire how the trans- 
action is represented in the several accounts 
that have come down to us. And this in- 
quiry is properly preceded by the other, for 
as much as the reception of these accounts 
may depend in part on the eredibility of'what 
they contain. 


The obscure and distapt view of @hris- 
tianity, which some of.the heathen’ writers of 
that age had gained, and which a few pas- 
sages in their remaining works incidentally 
discover to us, offers itself to oury hotice in, 
the first place : because, so far as this idence 
gzoes, it is the concession of adversaries ; the 
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‘source from which it is drawn is unsuspected. 
Under this head, a quotation from Tacitus, 
well’ known fo every scholar, must be in- 
serted, as deserving particular attention, 
The reader will bear in mind that this passage 
“was Sritten about seventy years after Christ’s 
“death, aud thatit relates to transactions which 
took place about thirty Years after that 
event.—Speakiite of the fire which happened 
at Rome in the time of Nero, and of the sus- 
picions which were entertained, that the em- 
peror himself was concerned in causing it, 
the historian proceeds in his narrative and 
observations thus : 





“But neithey’ these exertivns, nor his lar- 
gesses to the people, nor his offerings “to 
“the gods, did away the infamous imputation 
under which Nero lay, of having ordered the 
city to be set on fire. To put an end, there- 
fore, to this report, he laid the guilt, and in- 
flicted the most cruel punishinents, upon a 
‘set of people wha were held in abhorrence for 
their crimes, and ealled by the vulgar, Chris- 
tins. ;The founder of that name was Christ, 
who suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, 
under his pfocurator Pontins Pilate. T his 
pernicioys superstition, thus checked for a 
while, bfok« out again; and spread aot only 
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over Judea, where the- evil originated, but’ 
through Rome also, whither every thing bad: 
upon the earth finds its way, artd is practised. 
Some, who confessed their sect, were first 
seized, and afterwards, by their.information,. 
a vast multitude were apprehended, who were. 
convicted, not so much of the crime of barn- 
ing Rome, as of hatred to mankind. Their’ 
sufferings at their execution were ageravated 
by insult and mockery ; for, some were dis- ° 
guised in the skins of wild beasts, and wor- 
ried to death by dogs ;—-some were crucified ; 
__and others were wrapped in pitched shirts*, 
and set on fire when the day closed, that they 
might serve as lights to illuminate the night. 
Nero lent his own gardens fér these exécu- 
tions, and exhibited at the same time a mock 
Circensian entertainment; being a spectator 
of the whole, m the dress of a charioteer, 
sometimes mingling with’ the crowd on foot, 
and sometimes viewing the spectacies from 
his car. This conduct made the sufferers. 
pitied; and though they-were crimiimats; and: 
deserving the severest punishments, yet they 


®* This is rather a paraphrase, but is justified by what 
the Scholiast upon Juvenal says; “ Nero maleficos homi- 
nes taeda et papyro et cera supervestiebat, et sic ad igneth 
admoveri jubebat.” Lard. Jewish and Heath. lest. vol. i. 
p- 359. 
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“were considered as sacrificed, not so much 
out of a regard to the public good, as to gra- 
tify the cruelty of one man.” . 


> | Our concern with this passage at present 
is only so far as it affords a presumption in 
support of the proposition which we maintain, 
‘concerning: the activity and sufferings of the 
first teachers of Christianity 4 Now, consi- 
dered in this view, it proves three things: 
Ast, that the Founder of the institution was 
put to death ; 2dly, that in the same country 
in which he was put to death, the religion, 
after a short check, broke out again and 
spread; 3dly, that it so spread, as that, within 
thirty-four yedrs from the Author's death, 
a very great number of Christians (ingens 
corum multitude) were found at Rome¢ From 
which fact, the two following ines may 
_be fairly drawn :—first, that, if, in the space 
of thirfy-four years from its commencement, 
the religion had spread throughout Judea, 
had extended itself. to Rome, and there had 
numbered a great multitude of converts, the 
original teachers and missionaries of the in- 
stitutton céuld not have been idle ; secondly, 
‘that when the Author of the undertaking was 
put to gieath as a malefactor for his attempt, 
the, explenvours of his followers to establish 
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his religion in the same country, amongst the: 
same people, and in the same age, could not 
but be attended with danger. 


Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Ta-. 
citus, describing the transactions of the same 
reign, Uses these words: “ Affecti supplhiciis 
Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis n0-* 
vee et malefiere *.” 4 The Christians, a set of 
men of a new and mischievous (or magical) 
superstition, were punished. 


Since it is not mentioned here that the burn- 
ing of the city’'was the pretence of the punish- 
ment of the Christians, or that they were the 
Christians of Rome who alone suffered, if is 
probable that Suetonius refers to suine more 
general persecution than the short and oeea- 
sional one which Tacitus describes. 


Juvenal, a writer of the same age With the 
two former, and intending, as it should seem, 
to commemorate the cruelties exercised tmder 
Nero's government, has the following lines +: 

« Pone Tigellinum, taeda lucebis in illa. 


Qua stantes ardent, qui fixe gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducit $ aren&”” 


: ¥ r 
* Suet. Nero,c.16. + Sat.i v. 155. }Forsan “4 Jeducis.” 
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« Thescribe Tigellinus (a creature of Nero), 
and you shall suffer the sane punishment 
with those who stand burning in their own 
flame and smoke, their head being held up 
‘by a stake fixed to their chin, till they make 
a Ipne stream of blood and melted sulphur 
on the ground.” 


If this passage were cousidered by itself, 
the subject of allusion might be doubtful ; 
but, when connected with the testimony of 
Suetonius, as to the actual puniskment. of 
the Christians by Nero, and with the account 
given by Taeitus of the species of punishment 
which they were made to undergo, T think it 
sufficiently probable, that these were the exe- 
cutions to which the poet refers, 


* These things, as has already been ob- 
served, took place within thirty-one years 
~after Christ's death, that is, according: to the 
course of nature, in the life-time, probably, 
of some of the apostles, and certainly in the 
life-tiine of those who Were converted by the 
apostles, or who were converted in their time. 
Tf then tht Founder of the religion was put 
to death ih the execution of bis design ; if 
the fiyst race of converts to the religion, 
nasi pod ther, suffered the greatest extre- 
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inities for their profession ; it is hardly credi- | 
ble, that those who came hetiveen the two, 

who were companions of the Author of ‘the 

iwstitution during bis life, and the teachers 

and propagators of the institutién after his” 
death, could go about their undertaking with 

ease ani safety. 


The testimony of the younger Pliny be- 
longs to a later period ; for although he was 
contemporary with Tacitus and Suetonius, 
yet his account does not, like theirs, go back 
to the transactions of Nero’s reign, but is 
confined to the affairs of his own time. His 
celebrated letter to Trajan was, written abaut 
seventy years attér Christ’s death; and the 
information to be drawn from it, so far as it 
js connected with our argunent, relates priu- 
cipally to two points : first, to the number of 
Christians in Bithynia and Pontus,, which 
was so considerable as to induce the gover- 
nor of these provinces to speak of them in 
the following terms: “ Multi; omnis eetatis, 
utriusque sexus etiam’;—nesque enim civita- 
tes tai.tum, sed vicos etiam et agros, supersti- 
tionis istius contagio pervagata est” « There 
are many of every age and of both sexes ;— 
nor has the contagion of this supelptition 
seized cities only, but sinaller town: also, 
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“and the open country.” Great exertions must 
have been used by the preachers of Christi- 
anity to produce this state of things within 
this time.—Secondly, to a point which has 
heen already noticed, and which L think of 
importance to be observed, namely, the suf- 
ferings to which Christians were exposed, 
nithout any public persecution being de- 
nounced against them by sovereign autho- 
rity. For, from Pliny’s doubt how he was 
to act, his silence concerning any subsisting 
Jaw upon the subject, his requesting the em- 
peror’s rescript, and the emperor, agreeab] 

to his request, propounding a rule for his di- 
rection, without reference to any prior rule, 
it may be inferred, that tHere was, at that 
time, no public edict in force against the 
Christians. Yet, from this same epistle of 
Pliny, it appears, that accusations, trials, 
auLexaminations, were, and had been, gong 
om against them in the provinces over which 
he presided; that schedules were delivered by 
anonymous informers, containing: the names 
of persons who were suspected of holding or 
‘of, fayouring the religion; that, in conse- 
quence of fhese informations, many had been 
‘apprehended, of whom some boldly avowed 
their pyofession, and died in the cause ; others 
denied} tat they were Christians; others, ac- 
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knowledging that they had once been, Chris- 
tians, declared that they had long ceased to be 
such:” All which demonstrates, that the-pro- 
fession of Christianity was at that lime (in that 
country at least) attended with fear and dan, 
ger: and yet this took place without any edict 
from the Rowan sovereign, commanding or 
authorising’ the persecution of Christians. 
This observation is farther tonfirmed by a 
reseript of Adrian to “Minucius Fundanus, 
the pro-consul of Asia *: from which rescript 
it appears that the custom of the people of 
Asia was to proceed against the Christians 
with tumult and uproar. This disorderly 
practice, I say, is recognised in the edict, be- 
cause the emperor enjoins, that, for the future, 
if the Christians were guilty, they should be 
legally brought to trial, and not be pursued 
by inaportunity and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years hefore tint 
younger Pliny; and, as his manner was, 
made the sufferings of the ,Christians the 
subject of his ridicule +. Nothing, however, 


* Lard. Heath. Test. v. ii. p. 116. 
+ In matutina nuperspectatus arena 
Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis,, 
Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur,* 
Abderitane pectora plebis habes 5 * 
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could show the notoriety of the fact with more 

‘cerlainty than this does. Martial’s testimony, 
aswell indeed as Pliny’s, gves also to another 
point, e/z, that the deaths of these men were 
-Martyrdoms in the strictest sense, that is to 
say, were so voluntary, that it was in their 
power, at the time of pronouncing: the sen- 
‘tence, to have averted the execution, by con- 
senting to join-in heathen sacrifices, 

The constancy, and by consequence, the 
sufferings of the Christians of this period, is 
also referred to by Epictetus, who imputes 
their intrepidity to madness, or to a kind of 
fashion or habit; and about fitty years after- 
wards, by Marcus Aurelius, who ascribes it 
to obstinacy. « Ts it possible (Epictetus asks) 
that a man ay arrive at this temper, and be- 
came indifferent to those things, from mad- 
ness Jr from habitsas the Galileans *2” « Let 
-this preparation of the mind (to die) arise 
from its own judgment, and not from obsti- 
nacy lkOthe Christians +.” 


-Nam cum dicatur, tunicd presente molesta, 
Ure tmanum : plus est dicere, Non facio. 


$ Forsan “ thure manum.” 


* Epict. |. iv. ¢. 7, + Mare, Aur. Med. |. xi. c. 3, 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


There is satisfactory evidence that many, pro- 

fessing to he original witnesses gf the Chris-, 
tian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which: 
they delirered, and solely dre consequence of 
their helief of those accounts; an d that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to 
new rules of conduct. 


Or the primitive condition of Christianity, 
a distant only and general view can be ac- 
quired from heathen writers. It is in our 
own books that the detail and juterior of the 
transaction must be sought for. And this is 
nothing different from what might be ex- 
pected. Who would write a history of Chris- 
tianity, but a Christian ? "Who was likely to 
record the travels, sufferings, labours, or sut= 
cesses of the apostles, but one of their own 
number, or of their followers? Now these 
books come up in their accounts to the full 
extent of the proposition which we maintain: 
We have four histories of Jesus Ghrist: We 
have a history taking up the narrative from his 
death, and carrying on an account of the pro- 
pagation of the religion, and of som of, the 
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most eminent persons engaged in it, for a 
‘space of nearly thirty years. We have, what 
some may think still more original, a collec- 
tion of letters, written by certain principal 
agents in the business, upon the business, 
and in the midst of their concern and con- 
nection with it. And we have these writings 
severally attesting the point which we con- 
tend for, «zz. the sufferings of the witnesses 
of the history, and attesting it in every 
variely of form in which it can be conceived 
to appear; directly and indirectly, expressly 
and incidentally, by assertion, recital, and 
allusion, by narratives of facts, and by ar- 
guments and discourses built upon these 
facts, either referring to them, or necessa- 
rily presupposing them. 


.-L remark this variety, because, in examin- 
ing Ancient records, or indeed any species of 
teslintony, itis, in my opinion, of the greatest 
importance to attend to the information or 
grounasof argument which are casually and 
undesignedly 'y disclosed; forasmuch as this 
species of proof is, of all others, the Jeast 
liable to.’he corrupted by fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. * 


T may. be allowed therefore, in the inquiry 
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which is now before as, to suggest some con- 
clusions of this sort, as preparatory to more | 
direct testimony. 


1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the - 
founder of the religion, was in consequence 
of his undertaking, put to death, as a male- 
factor, at Jeritsalem. This point at least will 
be granted, because it is no more than what 
Tacitus has recorded. They then proceed to 
tell us, that the religion was, notretthstanding, 
set forth at this same city of Jerusalem, pro- 
pagated thence throughout Judea, and after- 
wards preached in other parts of the Roman 
empire. These points also are fully con- 
firmed by Tacitus + who inform’ us that the 
religion, after a short check, broke out again 
in the country where it took its rise; that it 
not only spread throughout Judea, but had: 
reached Rome ; and that it’had there great 
multitudes of converts: and all this Within- 
thirty years after its commencement. Now 
these facts afford a strong inference in Behalf 
of the proposition which we maintain. What 
could the disciples of Christ expect for thent-. 
selves when they saw their Master put to- 
death? Could they hope to escape the dan- 
gers in which he had perished ? It they have 
perseculed me, they will also perseente you, 
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_ was the warning of common sense. With 
this example before their eyes, they could 
not be without a fall sense of the peril of 
‘their future enterprise. 


* 2. Secoudly, all the histories agree in re- 
spresénting Christ as foretelling the perseeu- 
tion of his followers :- 


“Then shall they- deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and shall kill you, and ye shall be 
hated of all nations for my name’s sake *,” 


“When affliction or persecution ariseth 
for the word’s sake, immediately they are 
offended +.” 


« They shall Jay hands on you, and perse- 
cule you, delivering you up to the syna- 
gogues, and into pMsons, being brought be- 
‘fore Kings and rulers for my name’s sake :— 
and ye shall be betrayed both by parents and 
brethrenvand kinsfolks and friends, and some 
of you shall they cause to be put to death hg 


“The tithe cometh, that he that killeth 


* Matt. xxiv. 9. 
t+ Mark, iv. 17. See also chap. x. 30. 
. t Luke’xxi. 12-16. See also chap. xi. 49. 
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you, will think that he doeth God service. — 
And these things will they do unto you, be- | 
cause they have not known the Father, .nor 
me. But these things have I told you, that - 
when the time shall come, ye may remember 
that I told you of them *.” 


I am not entitled to argue from these pas-__ 
sages, that Christ actually did foretel these 
events, and that they did accordingly come to 
pass; because that would be at once to assume 
the truth of the religion: but I aim entitled to 
contend, that one side or other uf the follow- 
ing disjunction is true; either that the Evan- 
gelists have delivered what Christ really 
spoke, and that the event corresponded with 
the prediction ; or that they put the predic- 
tion into Christ’s mouth, because, at the time 
of writing the history, the event had turned 
out so to be: ffor, the onlydwo remaining sup- 
positions appear in the highest degree inere- 
dible ; which are, either that Christ filled the 
minds of his followers with fears asd appre- 
hensions, without any reason ‘or authority for 
what he said, and contrary to the truth of, the 
case ; or that, although Christ hi d never fore- 
told any such thing, and the a would have 


ee ee ee ne’ - Ores, Are, a bere eee 
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Coritradicted him if he had, yet historians, 
avho lived in the age when the event was 
knosvn, falsely, as well as officiously, ascribed 
these words to him. 


’ 3. Thirdly, these books abound with ex- 
hortations to patience, and with topics of com- 
‘fort under distress. 


“ Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through hin that loved us *.” 


* We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed ; we ere perplexed, but not in de- 
spair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed ; always bearing 
about4n the body the dying of the Lord Je- 

rus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in dur body;—knowing that he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise us up also 
by, Jesus, and shall present us with yon.—— 
For. which cause we faint not; but, though 
our outward,man perish, yet the inward man 
Js renewed cay by day. For our light afflic- 


Rom. viii. 35, 37. 
VoL. I. E 
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tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us afar more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory *.” 


«Take, nry brethren, the prophets, who have 
spoken in the name of the Lord, for an ex- 
ample of suffering, affliction, and of patience. 
Behold, we count them happy which endure. 
Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the. Lord; that the Lord 
is very pitiful, and of tender mercy $." 


« Call to remembrance the former days, in 
which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured 
a great fight of afflictions, partly whilst ye 
were made a gazing-stock both by reproaches 
and afflictions, and partly w@ilst ye became 
companions of them that were so used: for 
ye had compassion of me in my bonds, and 
took joyfully the. spoiling of your. goods, 
knowing in yourselves that ye have in-heaven _. 
a better and an enduring substefice. Cast 
not away, therefore, your confidence, which . 
hath great recompence of reward ;4or ye have 
need of patience, that after ye have done the 
will of God, ye might receive the: promise i 


* 2 Cor-iv. 8, 9, 10, Lt, 16, 17. 
+ James, y. 10, 11. { Heb. x. 32---36. 
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So that we ourselyes glory in vou in the 
churches of God, for your patience and faith 
in all your persecutions and tribulations that 
yeendure. Which is a manifest token of the 
righteous judgment of God, that ye inay be 
counted worthy of the kingdom for which ye 

also suffer *,” . 


« We rejoice in hope of the glory of God; 
and not only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also; knowing that tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, and expe- 
rience hope +.” 


“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the’fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you; but 
rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings.—— Wherefore let them 
that stfer aceording: to the will of God, com- 
amit theak eping of their souls to him in well 
doing, pad a faithful Creator + 

What could all these. texts mean, if there 
was. nothing in the circumstances of the times 
which, required patience,--which called for 
the exercise of constancy and resolution? Or 


*2 Thess. i. 4, 5. + Rom. v. 3,4. +1 Pet. iv. 12,13, 19. 
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will it be pretended, that these exhortations ~~ 
(which, let it be observed, come not from one | 
author, but from many) were put in merely 

to induce a belief in after-ages, that the first 

Christians were exposed to dangers which 

they were not exposed to, or underwent suf- 

ferings which they did not undergo? If these - 
books belong to the age to which they lay- 

claim, and in which age, whether genuine or 

spurious, they certainly. did appear, this sup- 

position cannot be maintained for a moment ; 

because I think it impossible to believe, that 

passages, which must be deemed not only un- 

intelligible, but false, by the persons into 

whose hands the books upon their publica- 

tion were to-come, should nevertheless be‘in- 

serted, for the purpose of producing an effect 

upon remote generations. In forgeries which 

do not appear till many ages after that to 

which they pretend to belong, it is~possi- 

ble that some contrivance of that ser’ may. 

take place; but in no others cah it be at- 

tempted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


There is satisfuctory evidence that many, 
professing to he original switnesses- of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lives in la- 
hours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their helief of those accounts ; 
and that they also submitted, Jrom the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct. 


Tue account of the treatment of the religion, 
and of the exertions of its first preachers, as 
stated in our Scriptures (not in a professed 
history of persecutions, or in the connected 
manner in which I am about to recite it, but 
dispersedly and occasionally, in the course of 
agnised general history, which circumstance 
dalonc.negatives the supposition of any frau- 
dulent design), is the following : “That the 
Founder of Christianity, from the commence- 
ment of his thinistry to the time of his 
violent death, employed himself wholly in 
publishing the institution in Judea and Ga- 
lilee; that, in order to assist him in this pur- 
pose, he made choice, out of the nuinber of 
his followers, of twelve persons, who might 
‘accompany him as he travelled from place to 
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place ; that, except a short absence “upob a 
journey, in which he sent them two by two, 
to amounce his mission, and one, of a few 
days, when they went before him to Jerusa- 
lem, these persons were statedly and con- 
stantly attending upon him; that they were. 
with him at Jerusalem when he was appre- 
hended and put to death: and that they were 
commissioned by him, when his own ministry 
was concluded, to publish his Gospel, and 
collect disciples to it from all countries of the 
world.” The account then proceeds to state, 
«Phat a few days after his departure, these 
persons, with sone of his relations, and some 
who had regularly frequented their society, 
assembled at Jerusalem ; that, considering the 
office of preaching: the religion as now de- 
volved upon them, and one of their number 
having deserted the cause, and repenting of 
his perfidy, having destroyed himsglf--they_ 
proceeded to elect another into his place, and 
that they were careful to make their election 
out of the number of those who -bad accom- 
panied their Master from the first to the las 
in order, as they alleged, that he- might be a 
witness, together with themselves, of the priti- 
cipal facts w hich they were about to produce 
and relate concerning him*; that they be- 
* Acts, i. 21, 22. 
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gan their work at Jerusalem, by publickly as- 
serting that this Jesus, whom the rulers and 
inhabitants of that place had so lately eruci- 
fied, was, in truth, the person in whom all 
their prophecies and long expectations termi- 
nated; that he had been sent wnongst them 
-by God; and that he was appointed by God 
the future judge of the human species; that 
all who were solicitous to seeure to then 
selves happiness after death, ought to receive 
him as such, and to make profession of their 
belief, by being baptized in his name *.” 
The history goes on to relate, « that consi- 
derable numbers accepted this proposal, and 
that they who. did so, formed amongst: thera- 
selves a strict union and society +; that the 
attention of the Jewish government being 
soon drawn upon them, two of the principal 
persons of the twelve, and who also had lived 
most intimately and constantly with the 
Founder of the religion, were seized as they 
were discoursing: to the people in the temple ; 
that, after being kept all night in prison, they 
ere brought the next day before an assem- 
bly; composed’ of the chief persons of the 
Jewish magistracy and priesthood; that this 
assembly, after some consultation, found no- 
thing, at that time, better to be done towards 
; * Acts, xi. + Acts, iv. 32, 
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suppressing the growth of the sect, than to 
threaten their prisoners with punishment if 
they persisted ; that these men, after express- 
ing, in decent but firm language, the obliga- 
tion under which they considered themselves 
to be, to declare what they knew, “ to speak _ 
the things which they had seen and heard,” 
retarned from the council, and reported what 
had passed to their companions ; that this re- 
port, whilst.it apprized them of the danger of 
their situation and undertaking, had no other 
effect upon their conduct, than to produce in 
them a general resolution to persevere, and 
an earnest prayer to God to furnish them 
with assistance, and to inspire then with for- 
titude, proportioned to the increasing exi- 
gency of the service *.” A very short time 
after this, we read “ that all the twelve apos- 
tles were seized and cast into prison +, that 
being brought a second time before the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, they were upbraided witb 
their disobedience to the injunction which 
had been laid upon them, and beaten for 
their contumacy; that, being charged once 
more to desist, they were suffered. to depart; 
that, however, they neither quitted J erusa- 
lem, nor ceased from preaching, both daily 


* Acts, iv. + Acts, v. 18. 
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in the temple, and from house to house ¥: 
and that the twelve considered themselves as 
SO entirely and exclusively devoted to’ this 
office, that they now transferred what may 
be called the temporal affairs of the society 
_ to other hands +.” 


* Acts, v. 42. 


+ I do not. know that it has ever been insinuated, that 
the Christian mission, in the hands of the apostles, was a 
scheme for making a fortune, or for getting money. But 
it may nevertheless be fit to remark upon this passage of 
their history, how perfectly free they appear to have been 
from any pecuniary or interested views whatever. The 
most tempting opportunity which occurred, of making a 
gain of their converts, was by the custody and management 
of the public funds, when some of the richer members in- 
tending to contribute their fortunes to the common sup- 
port of the society, sold their possessions, and laid down 
the prices at the apostles’ fect. Yet, so insensible, or un- 
desirous, were they of the advantage which that confidence 

“Giorded, that we find, they very soon disposed of the trust, 
by putiiig :* into the hands, not of nominees of their own, 
but of stewaras formally elected for the purpose by the so- 
ciety at large. ‘ 


We may add also, that this excess of generosity, which 
fast private property into the public stock, was so far from 
being required by the apostles, or imposed as a law of 
Christianity, that Peter reminds Ananias that he had been 
guilty, in his behaviour, of an officious voluntary prevari- 
cation; “ for whilst,” says he, * thy estate remained unsold, 
was it not thine own? and, after it was sold, was it not iu 
thine own power 2” 
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Hitherto the preachers of the new religion 
seem to have had the common people. on 
their side; which is assigned as the reason 
why the Jewish rulers did not, at this time, 
think it prudent to proceed to greater ex- 
tremities. It was not long, however, before 
the enemies of the institution found means to: 
represent it to the people as tending to sub- 
vert their law, degrade their lawgiver, and 
dishonour their temple *. And these insinua- 
tions were dispersed with se much suecess, 
as to induce the people to join with their su- 
periors in the stoning of a very active mem- 
ber of the new community. 


The death of this man was the signal of a 
general persecution, the ac tivity Of which 
may be judged of from one anecdote of the 
time: “ As for Saul, he made havock ef the 
chureh, entering into every house, ard-hal-’ 
ing men and women, committed them to 
prison +.” ‘his persecution raged at Jeru- 
salem with so much fury, as to drive | most 
of the new converts out of the place, excep 

* Acts, vi. 12. + Acts, viii. 3. . 

+ Acts, viii. 1.“ And they were all scattered abroad :” 
but the term “all” is not, I think, to be taken strictly, as 


denoting more than the generality ; in like manner as in 
Acts, ix. 35. And al that dwelt at Lydda and Saron, 
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the twelve apostles. The converts, thus, 
“ seattered abroad,” preached the religion 
wherever they came; and their preaching 
was, in effect, the preaching of the tirelve ; 
‘for it was so far carried on in concert: and 
correspondence with then, that when they 
eheard of the suecess of their emissaries in a 
particular country, they sent two of. their 
number to the place, to complete and confirm 
the mission. 


An event now took place, of great import- 
ance in the future history of the religion. 
The persecution * whieh had begun at Jeru- 
salem, followed the Christians to other cities, 
in which the authority of the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim over those of their own nation was al- 
lowed to be exercised. A young man, who 
had signalized himself by his hostility to the 
‘protession, and had procured a commission 
from the council at Jerusalem to seize any 
converted Jews whom he might find at Da- 
mascus, suddenly ‘became a proselyte to the 
¥eligion which he was going about to extir- 
“pate. The new convert uot only shared, on 
this extraordinary change, the fate of his com- 
panions, but brought upon himself a double 
measure of enmity from the party which he 





* Acts, ix. 
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had left. The Jews at Damascus, ‘on his. 
return to that city, watched the gates night 
and day, with so much diligence, that he 
escaped from their hands only by being let 
down in a basket by the wall. Nor did he 
find himself in greater safety at Jerusalem, 
whether he immediately repaired. Attempts . 
were there also soon set on foot to destroy 
him ; from the danger of which he was pre- 
served by being sent away to Cilicia, his na- 
tive country. 


For some reason, not mentioned, perhaps 
not known, but probably connected with the 
civil history of the Jews, or with some dan- 
ger * which engrossed the public attention, 
an intermission about this time took place 
in the sufferings of the Christians. This 
happened, at the most, only seven or eight, 
perhaps only three or four years after Chyist’s. 
death. Within which period, and notwith- 
standing that the late persecution occupied 
part of it, churches, or societies of. believers, 


* Dr. Lardner, (in which he is followed also by Dr: 
Benson) ascribes this cessation of the persecution of the- 
Christians to the attempt of Caligula to set up his own sta- 
tue in the temple of Jerusalem, and to the consternation 
thereby excited in the minds of the Jewish people; which 
consternation for a season suspended every other contest. 


‘ 
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kad~been formed in all Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria; for we read that the churches in 
these countries “ had now rest, and were edi- 
fied, and, walking in the fear of the Lord, and 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied *.” The original preachers of the 
religion did not remit their labours or acti- 
-vity during this season of quietness ; for we 
find one, and he a very principal person 
among them, passing throughout all quarters, 
We find also those who had been before ex- 
pelled from Jerusalem by the persecution 
which raged there, travelling as far as Phoe- 
nice, Cyprus, and Antioch +; and, lastly, we 
find Jerusalem again the centre of the mis- 
sion, the place whither the preachers return- 
ed from their several excursions, where they 
reported the conduct and effects of their mi- 
nistry, where questions of public concern 
were- canvassed and settled, whence directions 
were sought, and teachers sent forth. 


The time of this tranquillity did not, how- 
ever, continue loig. Herod Agrippa, who 
_ had lately acceded to the government of Ju- 
dea, “ stretched forth his hand to vex certain 
of the church $.” He began his cruelty by 


* Acts, ix. 31, + Acts, xi. 19. 
t Acts, xii. 1, 
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beheading one of the twelve original aposthes 
a kinsman and constant companiow of the 
Founder of the religion. Perceiving that 
this execution gratified the Jews, he pro- 
ceeded to seize, In order to put to death, an- 
other of the namber,—and him, like ihe: 
former, associated with Christ during: his life, 
and eminently active in the service sinee his. 
death. his man was, however, delivered from 
prison, as the account slates *, mirac ously, 
and made his escape from Tecasaleny 





These things are related, not in the gene- 
ral terms under which, in giving the outlines 
of the history, we have here mentioned them, 
but with the utmost particulagity of hanes, 
persons, places, and circumstances; and, what 
is deserving of notice, without the smallest 
discoverable propensity in the historian to 
magnify the fortitude, or exaggerate the suf- 
ferings ‘of his party. When they fled fog their. 
lives, he tells us. When the churches had 
rest, he remarks it. When the pepple took 
their part, be does not leave it without no- 
tice. When the apostles were carried a ise® 
coud time before the Sanhedrim, he is cares, 
ful to observe that they were brought w ithout’ 


*® Avis, xl. 3--- 
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violence. When milder counsels were sug- 
gested, he gives us the author of the advice, 
and the speech which contained it. When, 
in consequence of this advice, the rulers’ con- 
tented themselves with threatening the apos- 
iles, and commanding them to be beaten with 
stripes, without urging at that time the per- 
secution farther, the historian candidly and 
distinctly records their forbearance. When, 
therefore, in other instances, he states heavier 
persecutions, or actual martyrdonis, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that he states therm because 
they were true, and not from any wish to ag- 
gravate, in his account, the sufferings which 
’ Christians sustained, or to extol, more than 
iedeserved, their patience under them. 


Our history now pursues a narrower path. 
Leaving the rest of the apostles, and the ori- 
ginal associates of Christ, engaged in the pre- 

Fagition of the new faith (and who there is 
nbdt the least reason to believe abated in their 
diligence or courage), the narrative proceeds 
with the Sepatate anemoirs of that eminent 
teacher, whose extraordinary and sudden con- 
‘version io the religion, and corresponding 
change of conduct, had before been circum- 
“stantially deseribed. This person, mM eon- 
junction with ancther, who appeared atone 
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the earlier members of the society at Jerusa- 
lem, and amongst the immediate adlterents * 
of the twelve apostles, set out from Antioch 
upon the express business of carrying the 
new religion through the various provinces 
of the Lesser Asia+. During this expedi- 
tion, we find that, in almost every place to 
which they came, their persons were insulted, 
and their lives endangered. After being: ex- 
pelled from Antioch in Pisidia, they repaired 
to [conium ¢. At Iconium, an attempt was 
made to stone them; at Lystra, whither they 
fled from Iconium, one of them actually was 
stoned and drawn out of the city for dead §. 
These two men, though not themselves origi- 
nal apostles, were acting in connection Ant 
conjunction with the original apostles; for, 
after the completion of their journey, being 
sent on a particular commission to Jerusa- 
lem, they there related to the apostles {/ and 
elders the events and success of their. minise * 
try, and were, in return recommended by 
them to the churches, “as men who had ha- 
zarded their lives in the cause’ 


The treatment which they had experienced_ 


* Acts, iv. 36. + Acts, xili. 2. 
t Acts, xili. 51. § Acts, xiv. 19. 
j) Acts, xv. 12—26. 
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in the fir'st progress, did not deter them from 
‘preparing for a second. Upon a dispute, 
however, ar ising’ between them, but not con- 
nected with the common subject of their la- 
-bours, they acted as wise and sincere men 
would act; they did not retire in diseust froin 
the service in which they were engaved, but, 
‘each devoting: his endeavours to the adyance- 
ment of the aligin, they parted from one an- 
other, and set forwards upon separate routes. 
The history goes along with one of them; and 
the second enterprise to him was attended 
with the same dangers and persecutions as 
both had met with in the first. The apos- 
Hels travels hitherto had been confined to 
Asia. Ile not crosses, for the first time, the 
Aigean sea, and carries with him, amongst 
others, the person whose aecounts supply the 
information we arestating *. The first place 
an Greece at which he appears to have stop- 
ped, was Philippi in Macedonia. Here him- 
self and one cf his companions were cruelly 
whipped, tastqnto, prison, and kept there un- 
der the most rigorous. custody, being thrust, 
whilst yet smarting with their w sind, into 
the diner dungeou, and their feet made fast 
im the stocks +, Notwithstanding this me- 


. * Acts, xvi. LI. + Acts, xvi. 23, 24, 33. 
yOL. E F 
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quivocal specimen of the usage which they 
had to Jeck for in that country, they went 
forward in the execution of their errand. 
After passing through Amphipolis and Apol- 
lonia, they came to Thessalonica; in which - 
city, the house in which they lodged was as- 
sailed by a party of their enemies, in order 
to bring them out to the populace. And when, 
fortunately for their preservation, they were 
not found at home, the master of the houxe 
was dragged before the magistrate for admit- 
ting them within his doors *. Their recep- 
tion at the next city was something better : 
but neither had they continued long before 
their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, excited. 
against them such commotions amongst the 
inhabitants, as obliged the apostle to make 
his escape, by a private journey to Athens +. 
The extremity of the progress was Corinth. 
His abode in this city, for’some time, seeuns 
to have been without molestation. At Tengtly, 
however, the Jews found means to stir up 
an insurrection against him, an¢ to ‘bring hia: 
before the tribunal of the Roman president. 
Ti was to the contempt which that.magistrate 
entertained for the Jews and their contres 
versies, of which he acceunted Christianity: 


* Acts, xvii, I—s. + Acts, xvii. !3. { Acts, xvii. Ug. 
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to be one, that our apostle owed his deliver- 
ance *, 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving 
Corinth, returned by Ephesus into Syria: 
and again visited J erusalem, and the society 
of Christians in that city, whieh, as hath been 
“repeatedly observed, still continued the cen- 
tre of the mission +. It suited not, however, 
with the activity of his zeal to remain long 
at Jerusalem. We find him going thence to 
Antioch, and, after some stay there, travers- 
ing once more the northern provinces of Asia 
Minor {. This progress ended at Ephesus ; 
Jin avhich cily, the apostle continued in the 
daily exercise of his ministry two years, and 
until his success, at length, excited the ap- 
prehensious of those who were interested in 
the support of the uational worship. Their 
elainour produced ‘a tumult, in which be had 
nearly Jost his life §. Undismayed, however, 
by the danger to which he saw himself ex- 
posed, he Was driven from Ephesus only to 

“renew his labours in Greece. After passing 
-oyer,Macedonia, he thence proceeded to his 
“former station at Corinth ||. When he had 


* Acts, xviii. 18. + Acts, xviil. 22. 
¢ Acts, xviii. 23. § Acts, xix. 1, 9, 10. 
Acts, xx. 1, 2. 
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formed his design of returning by a direct 
course from Corinth into Syria, he was com- 
pelled bya conspiracy of the Jews, who Were 
prepared to intercept him on his way, to trace 
back his steps through Macedonia to Philippi, 
and thence to take shipping into Asia. Along 
the coast of Asia, he pursued his voyage with 
all the expedition he could command, in order’ 
to reach Jerusalem against the feast of Pen- 
tecost *. His reception at Jerusalem was of 
a piece with the usage he had experienced 
from the Jews in other places.—-He had been 
only a few days in that city, when the popu- 
lace, instigated by some of bis old opponents 
in Asia, who attended this feast, seized him 
in the temple, forced him out ‘of it, and were 
ready immediately to have destroyed him. 
had not the sudden presence of the Roman 
guard rescued him out of their hands +. The 
officer, however, who had thus seasonabl¥ int 
terposed, acted from his care of the public 
peace, with the preservation of which he was 
charged, and not from any“favour to the 
apostle, or indeed any disposiiion to exercise 
either justice or humanity towards him.; for 
he had no sooner secured bis person mn tha 
fortress, than he was proceeding: to examine 
him by torture t. 


* Acts, xxi. 27---33. + Acts, xx. 16. + Acts, xxii. 2% 24, 
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From, this time to the conelusion of the 
history, the apostle remained in public cus- 
tody of the Romau government. After escap- 
ing assassination by a fortunate discovery of 
the plot, and delivering himself from the in- 
fluence of his enemies by an appeal to the 
audience of the emperor *, he was sent, but 
‘not until he had suffered two years’ imprison- 
nent, to Rome+. fe reached Italy, after a 
tedious voyage, and after encountering in his 
passage the perils of a desperate shipwreck e 
But although still a prisoner, and his fate 
still depending, neither the various and long- 
continued sufferings which he had undergone, 
nog the danger of his present situation, de- 
terred him from persisting in preaching the 
religion; for the historian closes the account 
by telling us, that, for two years, ‘he received 
all that came unto him in his own hired 
house, where he Was permitted to dwell with 
«soldier that guarded him, « preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which cottcerk_the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
all confidence.” 


Now the historian, from whom we have 


* Acts, xxv. 9, 11. + Acts, xxiv. 27. 
£ Acts, xxvii 
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drawn this account, in the part of bis narra- 
tive which relates to Saint Paul, is supported 
by the strongest corroborating testimony that 
a history can receive. We are in possession 
of letters written by Saint Paul himself upon 
the subject of his ministry, and either writ- 
ten during the period which the history com- 
prises, or, if written afterwards, reciting and 
referring to the transactions of that period. 
These letters, without borrowing: from the 
history, or the history from them, uninten- 
tionally confirm the account which the his- 
tory delivers, in a great variety of particu- 
lars. What belongs to our present purpose 
is the description exhibited of the apostle’s 
sufferings: and the representation, given in 
the history, of the dangers and distresses 
which he underwent, not only agrees, in ge- 
neral, with the language which he himself 
uses. whenever he speaks of his life or minis- 
try, but is also, in many instances, attested 
by a specifie correspondency of time, place, 
and order of events. If the /iistorian puts 
down in his narrative, that at Philippi the’ 
apostle “was beaten with many stripes, cast 
into prison, and there treated with rigour. 
and indignity *,” we find him, in a letter + to 
* Acts, xvi. 23, 24, +1 Thess. ii. 2. 
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a negh¥ouruig: church, reminding bis eon- 
‘verts, that. “after he had suffered before, and 
was shamefully entreated at Philipsi, he was 
Dold, nevertheless, to speak unto them (te 
‘Whose city he next came) the Gospel of Gad.” 
If the history relate *, that, at "Thessalonica, 
the house in which the apostic was lodeed, 
when he first came to that place, wes assault 
ed by the populace, and the master of it drag 
ged before the magistrate for admittine such 
a guest williin his doors: the apostle, in his 
letters to the Christians of "Thessalonica, calls 
to their remembrance “how they had received 
the Gospel in much affliction +." If the his- 
tory deliver an account. of an insurrection 
at Ephesus, whieh had nearly cost the apos- 
tle his life, we have the apostle himself, ina 
letter written a short time after his departure 
from that city, describing his despair, and re- 
turning thanks for his deliverance t. Uf the 
history inform us, that the apostle was ex- 
pelled from Antioch in Pisidia, attempted to 
be stoned Ay keonium, and actually stoned at 

stra, there is preserved a letter from him 
to_a favourite convert, whom, as the same 
Aistory tells us, he first met with in these 
parts; iu whieh letter he appeals to that dis- 

* Acts, xvii. 5. t1 Thess. i. 6. 

* Acts, xix. 2 Cor. i. 8,9. 10. 
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ciple’s knowledge “ of the persecutions whicit 
befel bim at) Antioch, at Feouium, at Lys- 
tra *.” Tf the history make the apostle, in 
his speech te the Ephesian elders, remind 





them, as one proof of the disinterestedness af. 
his views, that, to their knowledge, he had 

supplied his own and the necessities of his * 
companions by personal labour +; we find the’ 
same apostle. tha letter written during his 

residence at Ephesus, asserting of himself, 

that even to that hour he laboured, working 

with his own hands $.” 


These coincidences, together with many 
relative to other parts of the apostle’s history, 
and afl drawn from independent sources, not 
only confirm the truth of the aecount, tm the 
particular points as to which they are ob- 
served, but add much to the eredit of the nat- 
rative in all its parts; and support the ‘au- 
thor’s profession of being a contemporary 
of the person whose history he writes, and, 
throngkout a material portiax at his narra, 
tive, a companion. : 


What the epistles of the apostles declare of 
the suffering state of Christianity, the writ-- 


» Set, A. SG. snc, fs Tim. il. 10, 11. 
Acs Xx 34 2 § Cor, iv dt, 12 
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ines which remain of their companions and 
immediate followers, expressly confirm. 


Clement, who is honourably mentioned by 
Saint Paul, in his epistle to the Philippians *, 
hath left us his attestation to this point, in 
the following words: “ Let us take (says he) 
‘the examples of our own age. Through zeal 
and envy, the most faithful and righteous 
pillars of the church have been persecuted 
even to the most grievous deaths. Let us 
set before our eyes the holy Aposiles. Peter, 
by unjust envy, underwent, not one or two, 
but many sufferings ; till at last, being mar- 
tyred, he went to the place of glory that was 
due unto him. For the same‘cause did Paul, 
in like manner, receive the reward of his pa- 
tienee. Seven times be was in: bonds; he 
Was whipped, was stoned; he preached both 
in the East and ini the West, leaving behind 
him the glorious report of bis faith; and so 
having’ taught the ‘whole world righteous: 

ess, and for that-end travelled even unto the 
utmost bounds of the West, he at last suffered 
martyrdonyby the command of the governors, 
“and departed ‘out of the world, and went unto 
‘his holy place, being become a most eminent 
pattern of patience unto all ages. To these 


“* Philip. iv. 3. 
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holy aposiles were joined, a very gat uum 
ber of others, who, having, through envy, 
undergone, in like manner, many pains~ and 
torments, have left a glorious’ example to us. 
For this, not only men, but women have been 
persecuted ; and, having suffered very griev- 
ous and cruel punishments, have finished” 
the course of their faith with firumess *.” ~ 


Hermas, saluted by Saint Paul in bis epis- 
tle to the Romans, in a piece very little con- 
nected with historical recitals, thus speaks : 
“Such as have believed and suffered death 
for the name of Christ, and have endured 
with a ready mind, and have given up their 
lives with all their hearts +.” 


Polycarp, the disciple of John (though all 
that remains of his works be a very short 
epistle), has uot left this subject winoticed. 
“ T exhort (says he) all of you, that ye obey 
the word of righteousness, and exercise all 
patience, which ye have seen set torth before 
yeur eves, not only in the blessed Tenatius, 
and Lorimus, and Rufus, but in others antone: 
vourselyes, and in Paul himself and thé rest 


* Clem. ad Cor. c. v. vie Abp. Wake’s ‘Trans. 


* Shepherd of Hermas, c. xx 
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of the apostles ; being confident in this, that 
all these have not run in vain, but in faith 
aud righteousness ; and are gone to the place 
that was due to them from the Lord, with 
whom also they suffered. For they loved not 
this present world, but him who died and was 
raised again by God for us *.” 


Tguatius, the contemporary of Polyearp, 
recognises the same topie, briefly indeed, but 
positively and precisely. « For this cause 
(i. e. for having felt and handled Christ’s body 
after his resurrection, and being convinced, 
as Tgnatius expresses it, both by his flesh 
and spirit), they (¢ ¢. Peter, and those who 
were present with Peter at Christ's appear- 
ance) despised death, and were found to be 
above it.” 


Would the reader know what a persecu- 
tion in these days was, I would refer him to 
a circular letter, written by the Chureh of 
Smyrna soon after the death of Polycarp, 
“who, it will be remembered, had lived with 
Saint John; and which letter is entitled a 
xelaiion of that bishop's martyrdom. “ The 
sufferings (say they) of all the other Inartyrs 


* Pol. ad Phil. ¢. ix. +19 Ep. Smyr. ¢. iii. 
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were blessed and generous, which’ they un- 
derwent according to the will of God. For 
so it becomes us, who are more religious Han 
others, to ascribe the power and ordering: of 
all things unto him. And indeed who can 
choose but admire the greatness of their 
minds, and that admirable patience and love 
of their Master, which then appeared in them ? 
Who, when they were so flayed with whip- 
ping, that the frame and-structure of their bo- 
dies were laid open to their very inward veits 
and arteries, nevertheless endured jt. En 
like manner, those who were condemned to 
the beasts, and kept a long time in pri- 
son, underwent many cruel torments, be- 
ing forced to lie upon sharp spikes [aid  an- 
der their bodies, and tormented with divers 
other sorts of panishinents ; that so, if it were 
possible, the tyrant, by the length of their 
sufferings, might have brought them to deny 
Christ *.” 


* Rel. Mor. Pol. ¢. ii7 > 
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CHAPTER V. 


There is satisfuctory evidence that many, 
professing to he original witnesses of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
lubours, dangers, and sufferings, volun- 
turily undergone in attestation of the ac- 
counts ivhich they. delivered, and solely in 
conseyucnce of their belief of those ac- 
counts; and that they also submitted, 
from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct. 


Ox the history, of which the last chapter 
contains an abstract, there are a few observa: 
tions which it may be proper to make, by 
way of applying its testimony to the particu- 
Jar propositions for which we contend. 


1. Although our Scripture history leaves 
the general account of the apostles in an early 
part Fat the narretive, and proceeds with the 
separate account of 6ne particular apostle, 
yet the information which it delivers so far 
extends to the rest, as it shows the nature of 
the service. |} When we see one apostle suffer- 
ing: perseeution in the discharge of his com- 
mission, we shal} not belieen without evi- 
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denee, that the same office could, athe same 
time, he attended with ease and safety to 
others. And this fair and reasonable infe- 
rence is confirmed by the direct attestation of 
the letters, to which we have so often referred:, 
The writer of these letters not only alludes, 
in numerous passages, to his own sufferings, 
but speaks of the rest of the apostles as endur- 
ing like sufferings with himself. “1 think 
that God hath set forth ws the apostles last; as 
it were, appointed to death; for we are nade 
a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and 
to men;—-even unto this present hour, we 
both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and 
are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
place; and labour, working with our own 
hands; being reviled, we bless ; being perse- 
cuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we en- 
treat: we are made as the filth of the world. 
and as the offscouring of afl things unto this 
day *.” Add to which, that in the short at- 
count that is given of the other apostles, in 
the former part of the histoxy, and, within the , 
short period which tkat account comprises, 
we find, first, two of them seized, imprisoned, - 
brought before the Sanbedrim, and threatened 
with further punishment +; then, the whole ~ 


» T Cor. iv. 9, et seq. + Acts, iv. 3, 27. 
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number ipsprisoned and beaten *: soon atter- 

wards, one of their adherents stoned to death, 
and so hot a persecution raised against. the 
‘sect, as to drive most of them out of the 
place; a short time only succeeding, before 
one of the twelve was beheaded,-and another 
Sentenced to the same fate; and all this pas- 
‘sing in the single city of Jerusalem, and with- 
in ten years after the Founder's death, and 
the commencement of the institution. 


ui We take no eredit at present for the 
miraculous part of the narrative, nor do we 
‘insist upon Lhe correctness of single passages 
of it.) Ifthe whole story be not a novel, a 
romance; the whole action a dream: if Pe- 
ter, and James, and Paul, and the rest of the 
apostles mentioned in the account, be not all 
inavinary persons ; if their letters. be not all 
Forgeries, and, what is more, forgeries of 
names and characters which never existed ; 
then is there evidence in our hands sufficient. 
“to support the anly fact we contend for (and 
which, I repeat again, is, in itself, highly pro- 
bable,) that the original followers of Jesus 
Christ exerted great endeavours to propagate 
‘his religion, and underwent great labours, 
dangers, and sufferings, in consequence of 
their undertaking. 


* Acts, v. 18, 40. 
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LN., The general reality of the apostolic. 
history is strongly confirmed by the consi- 
deration, that it, in truth, does no more- than 
assign adequate causes for effeets which cer- 
tainly were produced, and describe conse- 
quences naturally resulting from situations 
which certainly existed} The effects were 
certainly those of which this history sets forth 
the cause, and origin, and progress. It is ac? 
knowledged on all hands, because it is, re- 
corded by other testimony than that of the 
Christians themselves, that the religion began 
to prevail at that time, and in that country. 
It is very difficult to conceive how it could 
begin, or prevail at all, without the exertions 
of the Founder and his followers in propa- 
gating the new persuasion. The hjstory now 
in our bands deseribes these exertions, the 
persons employed, the means and endeavours 
made use of, and the labours undertaken in the 
prosecution of this purpose. Again, the treat: 
ment which the history represents the first 
propagators of the religion to have experi-” 
enced, was no other than what naturally. Te- 
sulted from the situation in which they-were 
confessedly placed. Tt is admitted that the 
religion was adverse, in a great degree, to ihe- 
reigning opinions, and to the hopes and 
wishes of the nation to which it was first in- 
trodaced; and that it overthrew, so fay as it - 
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was received, the established theology and 
Worship of every other country. We cannot 
feel-much reluctance in believing that, when 
the messengers of such a system went about 
not only publishing their opinions, but eol- 
lecting proselytes, and forming regular sucie- 
‘lies of proselytes, they should meet with op- 
position in their attenipts, or that this opposi- 
tion should sometimes proceed to fatal extre- 
mities. Our history details examples of this 
opposition, and of the sufferings and dan- 
gers, which the emissaries of the religion un- 
derwent, perfectly agreeable to what might 
reasonably be expected, from the nature of 
their undertaking, compared with the cha- 
racter of the age and country in which it was 
earried on, 


TV. | The records before us supply evidence 
‘ot what formed another member of our gene- 
ral. propositions, and what, as hath already 
been observed, is highly probable, and almost 
"a necessary Consequence of their new profes- 
sion, viz. that, together with activity and cou- 
tage in propagating the religion, the primitive 
followers of Jesus assumed, upon their con- 
version, a new and peculiar course of private 
lifes Immediate] 'y after their Master was with- 
drawn from them, we hear of their « continu- 
> VOLO. G 
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ing with one accord in pray er and supplica- 
tion *;” of their “coutinuing daily with one 
accord in the temple +;” of “ many being-ga- 
thered together praying ¢. ” We know what 
strict injunctions were laid upon the converts 
by their teachers. Wherever they came, the 
first word of their preaching was, “ Repent!” 

We know that these injunctions cbliged thenr 
to refram from many species of liceutious- 
ness, Which were not, at that time reputed 
criminal. We know the rules of purity, and 
the maxims of benevolence, which Christians 
read in their books; concerning which rules, 
it is enough to observe, that, if they were, i 
will not say completely obeyed, but in any 
degree regarded, they would produce a sys- 
tem of eowmice and, what is more difficult to 
preserve, a disposition of mind, and regule- 
tion of affections, different from any thing to 
which they had hitherto been accustomed, ang 
different from what they would see in others. 
The change and distinction of manners which 
resulted from their new charactef, is perpetu- 
ally referred to in the.letters of their teachers. 

« And you hath he quickened, who were dead 
in trespasses and sins, wherein in times past 
ye walked, according to the course of this. 


* Acta, i. 14, + Acts, ii. 46. t Acts, xi,.12. 
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world, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience : among whoin also 
we had our conversation in times past, in the 
lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the 
Hesh and of the mind, re were by nature the 
children of wrath even as others *.”——« For 
‘the time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, 
revellings, banquetings, and abominable ido- 
latries ; wherein they think it strange that ye 
run not with them to the same excess of riot +.” 
Saint Paul, in his first letter to the Corin- 
thians, after enumerating, as his manner was, 
a catalogue of vicious characters, adds, “Such 
were some of you, but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified.” Tn like manner, and allud- 
ing to the ite change of practices and sen- 
‘ment, he asks the Roman Christians, “ what 
fruit they had in those things, whereof they 
are now ashamed §?”) Phe phrases which the 
same writer employs to describe the meral 
condition of Christians, compared with their 
condition before they became Christians, apch 
as “ newness of life,” being “ freed from sin,” 

being “ dead to sin; “the. destruction of the 

* Eph. ii. 1—3. Sce also ‘Lit. iii. 3. +1 Peter, iv. 3, 4, 
thor. vie 11. § Rom. vi. 21. 
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body of sin, that, for the future, they should 
not serve sin ;” “children of fight and of the: 
day,” as opposed to “children of darkness and 
of the night;” “not sleeping as others ;” 
imply, at least, a new system of obligation, 
and, probably, a uew series of conduct, com: 
mencing with their conversion. 


The testimony which Pliny bears to the 
behaviour of the new sect in his time, and 
which testimony comes not more than fifty 
years after that of Saint Paul, is very appli- 
cable to the subject under consideration. The 
character which this writer gives of the Chris- 
Uians of that age, and which was drawn from 
a pretty accurate inquiry, because he consi- | 
dered their moral principles as the point in 
which the magistrate was interested, is as fol- 
lows :—He tells the emperor, “ that some- of 
those who had relinquished the society, oF 
who, to save themselves, pretended that they 
had relinquished it, affirmed that they were 
wont to meet together, on a stated day, be- 
fore it was light, and sang among themselves 
alternately a hynm to Christ as a God; and 
to bind themselves by an oath, not to” the 
conmmission of any wickedness, but that they 
world not be guilty of theft, or robbery, or 
adultery; that they would never falsify their 
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word, or. deny a pledge committed to them, 
when called upon to return it.” This proves 
that’ a morality, more pure and strict ‘than 
Was ordinary, prevailed at that tine in Chris- 
tian societies. And to me it appears, that 
we are authorised to carry this testinony back 
to the age of the apestles; because it is not 
probable that the immediate hearers and dis- 
‘ciples of Christ were more relaxed than their 
successors in Pliny’s time, or the missiona- 
vies of the religion than those whom they 
taught. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


There is satisfactory evidence that many, 
professing to he eriginal witnesses of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, volunta-- 
rily undergone in attestation of the ae- 
counts which they delicered, and solely in 

consequence of their belicof af these ac- 
counts ; and that they also submitied, from 
the same motives, to new rules of con- 
duct. 


Wouew we consider, first, the prevalency of 
the religion at this hour; secondly, the only - 
credible account which can be given of its ori- 
gin, viz. the activity of the Founder and his 
associates ; thirdly, the opposition which that 
activity must naturally have excited; fourthly, 
the fate of the Founder of the religion, at- 
tested by heathen writers as well as our own; 
fifthly, the testimony of the same writers to 
the sufferings of Christians, either contempo- 
rary with, or immediately succeeding, the ori- 
ginal settlers of the institution; sixthly, pre- 
dictions of the sufferings of his followers as- 
cribed to the Founder of the religion, which 
ascription alone proves, either that such pre- 
dictions were delivered and fulfilled, or that 
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the writers of Christ's life were induced by 
‘the event te attribute such predictions to him; 
seveuthly, letters now in our possession, writ- 
ten by some of the principal agents in the 
- transaction, referring expressly to extreme 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, sustained by 
themselves and their companions; lastly, a 
histery purporting to be written by a fellow- 
traveller of one of the new teachers, aud, by 
its unsophisticated correspondency with let- 
ters of that person still extant, proving itself 
to be written by some one weil acquainted 
with the subject of the narrative, which his- 
tory contains accounts of travels, persecu- 
tions, and martyrdoms, answering to what the 
former reasons lead us to expect: when we 
Jay together these considerations, which, ta- 
ken separately, are, I thiak, correctly, such 
as. I have stated them in the preceding: chap- 
ters, there cannot mach doubt remain upon 
‘our minds, but that a number of persons at 
that time appeared in the world, publickly ad- 
vancing an extraordinary story, and, for the 
sake of propagating the belief of that story, 
voluntarily incurring great personal dangers, 
traversing seas and kingdoms, exerting great 
industry, and sustaining great extremities of 
ill usaye and persecution. It is also proved, 
that the same persons, in consequence of 
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their persuasion, or pretended persuasion of 
the truth of what they asserted, entered upor 
a course of life in many respects new and 
singular. 


From the clear and acknowledged parts of 
the case, I think it to be likewise in the high- 
est degree probable, that the story, for which 
these persons voluntarily exposed themselves 
to the fatigues and hardships which they en- 
dured, was a miraculous story; I mean, that 
they pretended to miraculous evidence of 
some kind or other. They had nothing else 
to stand upon. The designation of the per- 
son, that is to say, that” sink of Nazareth, 
rather than any other person, was the Mes- 
siah, and, as such, the subject of their niinis- 
iry, could only be founded upon supernatural 
tokens attributed to him. Here were no vie- 
tories, no conquests, no revolutions, no sur- 
prising elevation of. fortune, no achievements’ 
of valour, of strength, or of policy, to appeal 
to; no discoveries.in any art or science, no 
ereat efforts of genius or learning: to produce. 
‘A Galilean peasant was denouneed to the | 
world as a divine lawgiver. _ A young aman 
of mean condition, of a private and simple. 
life, and who had wrought no deliverance for 
the Jewish nation was declared to be their 
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Messiah. This, without ascribing to him at 
the same time some proofs of his mission 
(ang what other but supernatural proof could 
there be), was too absurd a claim to be 
either imagined, or attempted, or credited. 
In whatever degree, or in whatever part, the 
‘religion was argumentatire, when it came to 
the question, “Is the carpenter’s son of Naza- 
reth the person whom we are to receive and 
obey?” there was nothing but the miracles 
attributed to hii, by which his pretensions 
could be maintained for a moment. Every 
controversy and every question must presup- 
pose these; for, however such controversies, 
when they did arise, might and naturally 
would, be discussed upon their own grounds 
of argumentation, without citing the miracu- 
lous evidence which had been asserted to 
attend the Founder of the religion (which 
would have been to enter upon. another, and 
a-more general question), yet we are to bear 
in mind, that, without previously supposing: 
the existence ox the pretence of such evidence, 
there could have been. no place for the dis- 
cussion of -the arguinent at all. Thus, for 
example, whether the prophecies, which the 
Jews interpreted to belong to the Messiah, 
were, or were not, applicable to the history 
of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural subject 
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of debate in those times; and the debate 
would proceed, without recurring at every 
turn to his miracles, because it set out-with 
supposing: these; inasmuch as without inira- 
culous marks ard tokens (real or pretended), 
or without some such great change effected 
by his means in the public condition of the’ 
couutry, ag might have satisfied the then re- 
ceived interpretation of these prophecies, 
do not see how the question could ever have 
been entertained. Apollos, we read, “ migh- 
tily convinced the Jews, showing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was Christ * :” but un- 
less Jesus had exhibited some distinction of: 
his person, some proof of supernatural power, 
the argument from the old Scriptures could 
have had no place. It had nothing to attach 
upon. A young man, calling himself the 
Son of God, gathering a crowd about hun, 
and delivering to them lectures of morality, 
could not have excited so much as a doubt 
among the Jews, whether he was the object 
in whoin a long series of ancient prophecies’ 
terminated, from the completion of which they 
had formed such magnificent expectations, 
and expectations of a nature so opposite to 
what appeared; I mean, no such douht could: 
exist when they had the whole case before 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


There is satisfactory evidence that many, pro- 
-fessing to ke original ritnesses of the Chris- 
tian miracles, passed their lies in labours, 
dangers, und sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in tCostation of the accounts which 
they deliv ered, and solely Ly in cons sequence of 
their helicf of those accounts; and that they 
also submitted, Jrom the same motives, to 
new rules of conduct. 


Jr being then onee proved, thatshe first 
propagators of the Christian institution did 
exert activity, and subject themselves to great 
dangers and sufferings, in consequence, and 
for the sake of an extraordinary, and, I think, 
we may say, of a miraculous story of some 
kind or other; the hext great question is, 
Whether the een, whidl th our Scriptares 

contain, be that story; that which these men 
delivered, and for w hich they acted and suf- 
fered as they did? This. question is, in effect, 

uo other than, whether the ste which Chris. 
tians have nove, be the story which Chris- 
tians bad then? And of this the following 
proofs may be deduced from general conside- 
rations, and from considerations prier ta any 
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inquiry into the particular reasons and testi- 
monies by which the authority of our histories 
is supported. 


_ In the first place, there exists no trace or 
vestige of any other story. # It is not, like the 
death of Cyrus the Great; a competition be~« 
tween opposite accounts, or betveen the cre 
dit of different historians. Thre is not » 
document, or scrap of account, either contem-, 
porary with the commencement of Christia- 
nity, or extant within many ages after that 
commencement, which assigns a history sub- 
stantially different from ours. The remote, - 
brief, and incidental notices of the affair, 
which are found in heathen writers, so far as 
they do go, go along with us. They bear 
testimony to these facts :—That the institu- 
tion originated from J esus; that the Foutder 
was put to death, as a mdlefactor, at Jerusa- 
Jem, by the authority of the Roman governor, 
Pontius Pilate; that the religion nevertheless 
spread in that city, and throughout Jidea:? 
and that it was propagated thence to distant 
countries; that the conyerts were numerous ; 
that they suffered great hardshi ps and injuries 
for their profession; and that all this took - 
place in the age of the werld which our books 
have assigned. They go on further, tq, de- 
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scribe the manners of Christians, in terms 
perfectly conformable to the accounts extant 
in our books; that they were wout to assem- 
‘ble on a certain day ; that they sung hymns 
to Christ as to a god; that they bound them- 
selves by an oath not to commit any crime, 
‘but to abstain from theft and adultery, to ad- 
here strictly to their promises, and not .to 
‘deny money deposited in their hands *; that 
they worshipped hint who was crucified ip 
Palestine; that this, their first lawgiver, had 
taught them that they were all brethren; that 
they had a great contempt for the things of 
‘this world, and looked upon them as com- 
mon; that they flew to one another's relief; 
that they cherished strong hopes of immor- 
tality; that they despised death, and surren- 
dered themselves to sufferings +.” ‘This is 

® Sco Pliny’s Letter. — Bonnet, in his lively way of ex+ 
pressing himself~says,—« Comparing Pliny’s Letter with 
the account in the Acts, it seems to me that [had not taken 
up another author, but that I was still reading the historian 
of that extraordinary society.” This is strong ; but there is 
undoubtedly ah affinity, and all the affinity that could be 
expected. . 


+ “It is incredible what expedition they use when any 
of their friends are known to be in trouble. Ina word, 
they spare nothing upon such an occasion 3—for these mi- 
serable men have no doubt they shall be immortal and live 
for ever 5 therefore they contemn death, and man ¥ surrender 
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the account of writers who viewed the subject 
ata great distance ; who were uninformed and 
uninterested about it. It bears the character 
of such an account upon the face of it, because 
it describes effects, namely, the appearance in 
the world of a new religion, and the conver- 
sion of great multitudes to it, without de- 
scending, in the smallest degree, tu the detail 
of the transaction upen which it was founded, 
the interior of the institation, the evidence or 
arguments offered by those who drew over 
others to it. Yet still here is no contradic- 
tion of our story; no other or different story 
set Up against it: but so far a confirmation of 
it, as that, in the general points upon which 
the heathen account touches, it agrees with 
that which we find in our own books.  * 


The same may be observed of the very fesv 
Jewish writers, of that and the adjoining 
period, which have come down to us. What- 
ever they omit, or whatever difficulties we 


themselves to sulierings. Moreover, their first lawgiver 
has taught them that they are all brethren, when once they 
have turned and renounced the gods of the Grecks, and 
worship this Master of theirs who was crucified, and en- 
gage to live according to his laws. ‘They have also a so- 
vereign contempt for all the things of this world, and look 
upon them as common.” Lucian. de Morte Peregrini, 
ti. p. 565. ed. Grav. 
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may find, in explaining the onsission, they 
advance no other history of the transaction 
thar that which we acknowledge. Josephus, 
- who wrote his Antiquities, or History of the 
Jews, about sixty years after the commence- 
ment of Christianity, ina passage generally 
‘admitted as genuine, makes mention of John 
«tinder the name of John the Baptist : that he 
was a preacher of virtue; that he baptized 
his proselytes; that he was well received by 
the people; that he was imprisoned and put 
_ to death by Herod; and that Herod lived in 
a criminal cohabitation with Herodias, his 
brother's wife *. In another passage, allowed 
by many, although not without considerable 
question being moved about it, we hear of 
« Jaines, the brother of him who was called 
Jesus, and of his being put to death +.” In 
a third passage, extant in every copy that re- 
mains of Josephus’s History, but the authen- 
ticity of which has nevertheless been long 
disputed, we have an explicit testimony to 
“the substance of our history in these words :-— 
« At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if he 
may be called a man, for he performed many 
wonderful works. He was a teacher of such 
meH as received the truth with pleasure. He 
* Antiq. |. xviii. cap. v. sect. 1, 2. 
+ Antig. 1. xx. cap. ix, sect. 1. 
TYOL. 1. u 
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drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. 
This was the Christ; and when Pilate, at 
the instigation of the chief men among: us, 
had condemned him to the cross, they, who 
before had conceived an affection for him, did 
not cease to adhere to him; for, on the third 
day, he appeared to them alive again, the: 
divine prophets having: foretold these and 
many wonderful things concerning him. And 
the sect of the Christians, so called from him,, 
subsists to this time *.” Whatever beeome 
of the controversy concerning the genuine- 
ness of this passage 5 whether Josephus go 
the whole Jength of our history, which, if the 
passage be sincere, he dues; or whether he 
proceed only a very litde way with us, which, 
if the passage be rejected, we confess to be 
the case; still what we asserted is true, that 
he gives no other or different history ofthe 
subject from ours, no other or different ac- 
count of the origin of the institution. And 
T think also that it may with great reason be 
contended, either that the passage is genuine? 
or that the silence of Josephus was designed. 
For, although we should lay aside the autho- 
rity of our own books entirely, yet when Ta- 
citus, who wrote not twenty, perhaps not Ren 
vears, after Jusephus, in his account of a pe- 


* Antia. Lk 








tap, lu. sect. 3. 
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riod in which Josephus was nearly thirty 
years of age, tells us, that a vast multitude 
of Christians were coudenmed at Rome ; that 
they derived their denomination from Christ, 
who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put to 
death, as a criminal, by the procurator, Pon- 
ius Pilate; that the superstition had spread 
not only over Judea, the source of the evil, 
but had reached Rome also :—when Sueto- 
nius, an_ historian contemporary with ‘Faci- 
tus, relates that, in the time of Claudius, the 
Jews were making disturbances at Rome, 
Christus being their leader; and that, during 
the reign of Nero, the Christians were pu- 
nished; under both which emperors, Jose- 
phus lived -—when Pliny, who wrote his ce- 
lebrated epistle not more than thirty years 
after the publication of Josephus's history, 
found the Christians in such numbers in the 
province of Bithynia, as to draw from him a 
complaint, that the contagion had seized ci- 
ties, towns, and villages, and had so seized 
them as to produce a general dissertion of 
the public rites; and when, as has already 
been observed, there is no reason for imag'in- 
ing that the Christians were more numerous 
in Bithynia than in many other parts of the 
Roman empire: it cannot, I should suppose, 
after this, be believed, that the religion, and 
the transaction, upon which it was founded, 
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were too obscure to engage the attention of 
Josephus, or to obtain a place in his history: 
Perhaps he did not: know how to represent 
the business, and disposed of his difficulties 
hy passing it over in silence. Eusebius wrote 
the life of Constantine, yet omits entirely the 
most remarkable circumstance in that life, 
the death of his son Crispus ; undoubtedly for 
the reason here given. The reserve of Jose-. 
phus upon the subject of Christianity appears 
also in his passing over the banishment of the 
Jews by Claudius, which Suetonius, we have 
seen, has recorded with an express reference 
to Christ. This is at least as remarkable as . 
his silence about the infants of Bethlehem *. 
Be, however, the fact, or the cause of the 
omission in Josephus +, what it may, no other 


* Michaelis has computed, and, as it should seem, fairly 
enough, that probably not more that twenty children pe- 
rished by this cruel precaution. Michael. Introd. to the 
New Testament, translated by Marsh; vol. i. c. ii. sect.11. 


+ There is no notice taken of Christianity in the Mishna, - 
a collection of Jewish traditions compiled about the year 
1805 although it contains Tract De cultu peregrino,” 
of strange or idolatrous worship: yet it cannot be disputed, 
but that Christianity was perfectly well known in the world 
at this time, There is extremely little notice of the sub- 
ject in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled about the year 
300, and not much more in the Babylonish Talmud, of the 
year 500; although both these works are of a reljgious 
nature, and although, when the first was compiled, Chris: 
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or different history on the subject has been 
given by him, or is pretended to have been 
given. 


But farther ;{ the whole series of Christian 
: Writers, from the first age of the institution 
«down to the present, in their discussions, apo- 
logies, arguments, and controversies, proceed 
upon the general story which our Scriptures 
contain, and upon no other. The main facts, 
the principal agents, are alike inall. This 
argument will appear to be of great force, 
when it is known that we are able to trace 
back the series of writers to a contact with 
the historical books of the New Testament, 
and to the age of the first emissaries of the 
religion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken 
continuation, from that end of the train to 
the present. 


The remaining letters of the apostles (and 
:what more original than their letters can we 
have ?) though written Without the remotest 
design of transmitting the history of Christ, 
or of Christianity, to future ages, or ever. of 
making it known to their contemporaries, in- 
tianity was upon the point of becoming the religion of the 


State, and, when the latter was published, had been so for 
200 “ears. 
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cidentally disclose to us the following: cir; 
cumstances :—Christ’s descent and family ; 
his Innocence; the meckness and gentleness 
of his character (a recognition which ees to 
the whole Gospel history;) his exalted nature, 
his circumcision, his transfiguration, his life 
of opposition and suffering, his patience and 
resiguation, the appointment of the eucharist, 
and the manner of it, his agony, his confes- 
sion before Pontius Pilate, his stripes, erdci-) 
fixion, and burial, his resurrection, bis ap- 
pearance after it, first to Peter, then to the 
rest of the apostles, his aseension into heaven, 
and his designation to be the future judge of 
mankind ;—the stated residence of the apos- 
tles at Jerusalem, the working of miracles by 
the first preachers of the Gospel, who were 
also the hearers of Christ *;—the successful 








* « Heb, ii. 3. “ Tlow shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation, which, at the first, began to be spoken hy 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them thal heard him, 
God also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, 
and with d/vers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost?” T 
allege this cpistic without hesitation; for, whatever doubts 
may have been raised about its author, there can be none 
concerning the age in which it was written. No epistle ih 
the collection carrics about it more indubitable marks of 
antiquity than this docs, It speaks, for instance, through- 
out, of the temple as then standing, and of the worship of 
the temple as then subsisting. —Hleb. viii. 4. «* For, if he 
were on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing théxe are 
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propagation of the religion; the persecution 
of its followers; the miraculous conversion 
of “Paul; miracles wrought by himself, and 
alleved in his coutroversies with his adver- 
saries, and in letters to the persons amongst 
whom they were wrought >—finally, that 
MIRACLES were the signs of an apostle*. 





In an epistle bearing the name of Barna- 
bas, the companion of Paul, probably we- 
nuine, certainly belonging to that age, we 
have the sufferings of Christ, his choice of 
apostles and their mumber, his passion, the 
scarlet robe, the vine@ar and gall, the mock- 
ing and piercing, the casting Tots for his 
coatt, his resurrection on the eighth (i. ¢. the 
first day of the week), and the commemo- 
rative distinction of that day, his manifesta- 
iion after his resurrection, and, lastly, his 
ascension. We have also his miracles gene- 
rally but positively referred to in the follow- 
ing words: “ finally teaching the people of 
Israel, and doing many wonders and signs 
priests that offer according to the law.” — Again, Heb. xiii. 
10... “ We have an altar whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle.” 

*2 Cor, xi. 12, « Truly the signs of an apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs and wonders, 
and mighty deeds.” 

wt Ep. Bar. c. vii. + Ep. Bar. c. vi. 
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among them, he preached to them, and shewed 
the exceeding great love which he bare to- 
wards them*,” 


In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of Saint: 
Paul, although written for a purpose remotely 
connected with the Christian history, we have 
the resurrection of Christ, and the subsequent 
mission of the apostles, recorded in these satis- 
factory terms: The apostles have preached 
to us from our Lord Jesus Christ from God: 
-—For, having received their command, and 
being thoroughly assured hy the resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, they went abroad, 
publishing that the kingdom of God was- at 
hand+. We find noticed also, the humility, 
yet the power of Christt, his deseent from 
Abraham, his crucifixion. We have Peter 
and Paul represented as faithful and righ- 
teous pillars of the church; the numerous 
sufferings of Peter; the bonds, stripes, and 
stoning of Paul, and more particularly his 
extensive and unwearied travels. 


In. an epistle of Polycarp, a diseiple, of 
Saint John, though only a brief hortatory 
letter, we have the humility, patience, suffer- 


* Ep. Bar. c. v. + Ep. Clem. Rom. c. xlii. 
4 Ep. Clem. Rom. c. xvi. 
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- ings, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 
together with the apostolic character of Saint 
Paul, distinctly recopnized*. Of this safie 
father we are also assured by Trenzeus, that. 
he (Irenzeus) had heard him relate, “what he 
had received from eye-witnesses concerning 
“the Lord, both concerning his miracles and 
his doetrine.” 


In the remaining: works of Tenatius, the 
contemporary of Polycarp, larger than those 
of Polyearp (vet, like those of Polyearp, treat- 
ing of subjects in nowise leading to any re- 
‘cital of the Christian history), the oceasional 
allusions are proportionably more numerous. 
The descent of Christ from David, bis mother 
Mary, his miraculous conception, the star at 
his birth, his baptisin by John, the reason 
an ened for it, his appeal to the prophets, the 
ointinent poured on his head, his sufferings 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch, 
his resurrection, the Lord’s day called and 
kept in commemoration of it, and the eucha- 
rist’in both its parts,—are unequivocally re- 
ferred to. Upon the resurrection, this writer 
is even circumstantial. He mentions the 
apostles’ eating and drinking with Christ 
* Pol. Ep. ad Phil. c. v. viii. ii. iii. 

+ Ir. ad Flor. ap. Eus. 1. v. c. 20. 
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after he had risen, their feeling and their’ 
handling him; from this last circumstance 
Ignatius raises this just reflection ;—« They. 
believed, being convinced both by his flesh 
and spirit ; for this cause, they despised death, 
and were found to be above it*.” 


Quadratus, of the same ave with Ignatius, 
has left us the following noble testimony :— 
“« The works of our Saviour were always con- 
spicuous, for they were real; both those that 
were healed, and those that were raised from 
the dead; who were seen not only when they 
were healed or raised, but for a long time 
afterwards; not only whilst he dwelt ow this 
earth, but also after his departure, and for a 
good while after it, insomuch that some of 
them have reached to our times f.” 


Justin Martyr came little more than thirty 
vears after Quadratus. From Justin’s works, 
which are still extant, might be collected a 
tolerably complete account of Christ's life, in 
all points agreeing with that which is deli- 
vered in our Scriptures; taken indeed, in a 
great measure, from those Scriptures, but still 
proving that this account, and no other, was 
the acecunt known and extant in that age. 


* Ad Sinyr. c. iii. + Ap. Eus, H. E. lib. 4.%¢ 3. - 
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The miracles in particular, which form the 
part of Christ's history most material to be 
‘traced, stand fully and distinctly recogfiised 
in the following passage :—*« He healed: those 
who had been blind, and deaf, and lame, from 
_their birth; causing, by his word, one to leap, 
another to hear, and a third to see: and, by 
raising the dead, and making them to live, 
‘he induced, by his works, the men of that age 
to know him *.” 


Tt is unnecessary to carry these citations 
lower, because tie history, after this time, 
oceurs in ancient Christian writings as 
familiarly as it is wont to do in modern 
sermons ;—oceurs always the same in sub- 
stance, and always that which our evangelists 
represent. 


fe This is not only true of those writings of 
Chistiiaathie h are ecnuine, and of ac ewe 
-ledeed authority; but it is, ina great mea- 
sure, true of a/f their ancient writings which 
remain: although some of these may have 
‘been erroneously aseribed to authors to whom 
they did not belong, or may contain false 
‘accounts, or nay appear to be undeserving: of 
credit, or never indeed to have obtained any. 
Whitever fables they have mixed with the 

* Just. Disk cum Tryph. p. 288. ed. Thirl, 
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narrative, they preserve the material parts, 
the leading facts, as we have them: and, so 
far ds they rds this, although they be evidence: 
of nothing else,:they are Ghdenee that these 
points were fixed, were received and acknow= 
ledged by all Christians in the ages in which, 
the books were written. | At least, it may be 
asserted, that, in the places where we were. ‘ 
most likely to meet with such things, if such 
things had existed, no reliques appear of any” 
story substantially different from the present, 
as the cause, or as the pretence of the insti- 
tution. 


Now, that the original story, the story de- 
livered by the first preachers of the institu- 
tion, should have died away so entirely as to 
have left no record or memorial of its exist- 
ence, although so many records and memo- 
rials of the time and transaction remain; and 
that another story should have stepped into 
its place, and gained exclusive possession of. 
the belief of all who professed themselves 
disciples of the institution, is beyond any 
example of the corruptioy of even oral tradi-- 
tion, and still less consistent with the expe- 
rience of written history: and this improba- 
bility, which is very great, is rendered still 
greater by the reflection, that no such change . 
as the oblivion of one story, and the substitu- 
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tion of another, took place in any future 
‘period of the Christian vera. Christianity 
hath traveled through dark and turbulent 
‘ages; nevertheless it came out of the cloud 
and the storm such, in substance, as it entered 
in. Many additions were made to the pri- 
nitive history, and these entitled to different 
: degrees of credit ; many doctrinal errors also 
were, from time to time, grafted into the 
publie creed, but still the original story re- 
mained, aud remained the same. In all its 
principal parts it has been fixed from the 
beginning. 


Thirdly,’ The religious rites and usages 
that’ prevailed amongst the early disciples 
of Christianity, were such as belonged to, 
and sprung out of, the narrative now in our 
hands ; which accordancy shews, that it was 
the narrative upon which these persons acted, 
and which they had received from their teach- 
ers.t Our account makes the Founder of the 
religion direct that his disciples should be 
baptized; we know that the first Christians 
were baptized. Our account makes him di- 
rect that they should hold religious assem- 
blies; we find that they did hold religious 
‘assemblies. Oar accounts make the apostles 
assemble upon a stated day of the week ; we 
find,‘and that from information perfectly inde- 
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pendent. of our accounts, that the Christians 
of the first century did observe stated days of 
assembling. Our histories record the iysti- 
tution of the rite which we call the Lord’s’ 
Supper, and a command to repeat it in per- 
petual succession ; we find, amongst the early 
Christians, the celebration of this rite univer- 
sal. And indeed we find concurring in all 
the above-mentioned observances, Christian,: 
societies of many different nations and lau- | 
guages, removed from one another by eveat 
distance of place and dissimilitade of situa- 
tion, Itis also extremely material to remark, 
that there is no room for insinuating that our 
books were fabricated with a studious aecom- 
modation to the usawes which obtained at the 
time they were written; that the authors of 
the books found the usages established, and 





framed the story to account for their ortedial, 
The Seripture accounts, vespecially of tlie 
Lord’s Supper, are too short ard CUTSORY, 
not to say too obscure, and, in this view, de- 
ficient, to allow a place for any such suspi-* 
clon *,” 


* The reader who is conversant in these researche’s, by 
comparing the short Scripture accounts of the Christian 
rites above-mentioned, with the minute and cireumstan-" 
tinl directions contained in the pretended apustolical-con- 
ripe will see the force of this observation; the ain Tore 

wv between truth and forgery. 
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Amongst the proofs of the truth of our pro- 
position, ‘rz. that the story, which we have 
now, is, in substance, the story which the 
Christians had then, or, in other words, that 
the accounts in our Gospels are, as to their 
principal parts at least, the accounts which 
he apostles and original teachers of the reli- 

_ gion delivered, one arises from observing, that 
it appears by the Gospels themsclves, that the 
story was public at the time; that the Chris- 
tian community was already in possession of 
the substance and principal parts of the nar- 
rative. ©The Gospels were ust the original 

_eause of the Christian history being believed, 
but were themselves amnong the consequences 
of that belief. This is expressly affirmed by 
Saint Luke, in his brief, but, as Lb think, very 
important and instructive preface; “ Foras- 
inuch (says the evangelist) as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declara- 
tion of those things which are most surely 
believed amongst us, even as they delivered 

them unto us, which, from the beginning, 
mere eyewitnesses and ministers of the word; 
it seemed good to me also, having had perfeet 
understanding of all things from the very 
first, to, write unto thee in order, most excel- 
lent Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the certainty of those things wherein thou 
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hast been instructed.”—This short introdue- 

tion testifies, that the substance of the his- 
tory, which the evangelist was about to write, 
was already believed by Christians; that it 
was believed upon the declarations of eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word: that it 
formed the account of their religion, in which . 
Christians were instructed: that the office 
which the historian proposed to himself, was. 
to trace each particular to its origin, and to 

fix the certainty of mauy things which the 
reader had before heard of, Tn Saint John’s 
Gospel, the same point appears henee, that 
there are some principal facts io which the . 
historian refers, but which he does not relate. 
A remarkable instance of this kind is the 
ascension, which is not mentioned by Saint 
John in its place, at the conclusion of his 
history, but which is plainly referred to in 
the following words of the sixth chapter * : 

“ What and if ye shall see the Son of. man 
ascend up where he was before ?” And still 
more positively in the words which Christ,’ 
according to our evangelist, spoke to Mary 
after his resurrection, “Touch me not, for t 
am not yet ascended to my Father: but go 
unto my brethren, and say unto them, [ as- 


* Also John, iii, 83.; and xvi. 28. 
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cend unto my Father and your Father, unto 
my God and your God *.” This can only be 
accounted for by the supposition that Saint 
‘John wrote under a sense of the notoriéfy of 
Christ's ascension, amongst those by whom 
fis book was likely to be read. The same ac- 
count must also be given of Saint Matthew's 
omission of the same important fact. The 
thing was very well known, and it did not oe- 
cur to the historian that it was necessary to 
add any particulars concerning it. It agrees 
also with this solution, and with no other, that 
veither Matthew nor John, dispose of the 
. person of our Lord in any manner whatever. 
—Other intimations in Saint John’s Gospel, 
of the then general notoriety of the story are 
the following: Dis manner of introducing 
his narrative (ch. i. ver. 15.), “ John bare wit- 
ness of him, and cried, saying’’—evidently 
presupposes that his readers knew who John 
was. His rapid parenthetical reference to 
John’s imprisonment, “ for John was not yet 
- cast into prison +,” could only come from a 
writer whose mind was in the habit of consi- 
dering John’s imprisonment as perfectly noto- 
rious. The description of Andrew, by the ad- 
dition, “Simon Peter’s brother t,” takes it for 
granted, that Simon Peter was well known. 
* John, xx. 17. t Folin, iif. 24. t John, i. 40. 
“VOLOL t 
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His name had not been mentioned before. 
The evangelist’s noticing * the prevailing 
misconstruction of a discourse which Christ 
held'with the beloved disciple, proves that the 
characters and the discourse were already 
public. And the observation which these in- 
stances afford, is of equal validity for the pur- 
pose of the present argument, whoever were 
the authors of the histories. 


THESE Jour circumstances ;—. first, the re- 
cognition of the account in its principal parts, 
by a series of succeeding writers; secondly, 
the total absence of any account of the origin 
of the religion substantially different from 
ours; thirdly, the early and extensive preva- 
lence of rites and institutions, which result 
from our aceount ; fourthly, our account bear- 
ing, in its construction, proof that it is an 
account of facts, which were known and be- 
lieved at the time ;—are sufficient, I conceive, 
to support an assurance, that the story which 
we have now, is, in general, the story which- 
Christians had at the beginning. "I say, in 
general; by which term I mean, that it is the 
same in its texture, and in its principal facts. 
For instance, I make no doubt, for the rea- 
suns above stated, but that the resurrection | 


* Juhn, xxi. 246 
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of the Founder of the religion was always a 
part of the Christian story. Nor cana duubt 
of this remain upon the mind of any one who 
reflects that the resurrection ix, ba seme form 
or other, asserted, referred to, or assumed, in 
every Christian writing, of every description, 
which hath come down to us. 


And if our evidence stopped here, we should 
have astrong’ case to offer : for we should have 
to alone thts in the reign of Tiberius Cresar, 
a certain number of persons set about an at- 

“tempt of establishing a new religion in the 
world; in the prosecution of w hich purpose, 
they voluntarily encountered great dangers, 
undertook great labours, sustained great suf- 
fering's, all for a miraculoas story, which they 
published wherever they came ; and that the 
resurrection of a dead man, whom, during his 
life, they had followed and accompanied, was 
a- constant part of this story. 1 know nothing 
in the above statement which can, with any 
appearance of reason, be disputed: and 
know nothing, in the history of the human 
species, similar to it. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


Phere ix satisfactory evidence that many: 
professing to he original witnesses of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lices in ta- 
hours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they deliccered, and solely in. conse- 
quence of their belief uf these accounts : 
and that they also submitted, Srom the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct. 


Tar the story which we have now is, in 

the main, the story which the apostles pub-* 
lished, is, [E think, nearly certain, from: the 
considerations which have been proposed. 

But whether, when we come to the particu- 
Jars and the detail of the narrative, the histo- 
rical books of the New Testament be deseiy- 
ing of credit as histories, so that a fact ought 

to be accounted true, because it is found in 

them ; or whether they are entitled to be con- 
sidered as representing: the accounts which,” 
true or false, the apostles published ;—whe- 

ther their authority, in either of these views, - 
can be trusted to, is a point which necessarily 

depends upon what we know of the books, 
and of their authors. 
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“Now, in treating: of this part of our argu- 
-ment; the first and: most material observation’ 
‘upon the subject is, that such was the situa- 

tien of the authors to whom the four Gospels 
are ascribed, that, if any one of the four be 
genuine, it is sufficient for our purpose. The 
xéceived author of the first, was an original 
apostle and emissary of the religion. “The 
received author of the second was an inhabi- 
tant of Jerusalem at the time, to whose house 
.the apostles were wont to resort, and himself 
an attendant upon one of the most eminent 
of that number. The received author of the 
third, was a stated companion and fellow- 
traveller of the most active of all the teachers 
of the religion, and in the course of his travels 
frequently in the society of the original apos- 
tlesy’ The received author of the fourth, as 
well as of the first, Was one of these apostles. 
No-stronger evidence of the truth of a his- 
tory efi arise from the situation of the histo- 
“pian, than what is here offered. The authors 
of all the histories lived at the time and upon 
-the-spot. The authors of two of the histo- 
ries were present at many of the scenes which 
they describe ; eye-witnesses of the facts, ear- 
witnesses of ‘the discourses ; writing from 
personal knowledge and recollection; and 
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what strengthens their testimony, writilg’. 
upon a subject in which their minds-were 
deeply engaged, and in which, as they must 
have been very frequently repeating the ac- 
counts to others, the passages of the history 
would be kept continually alive in their me- 
mory. Whoever reads the Gaspels (and they 
ought to be read for this particular purpose), 
will find in them not merely a general affir- 
mation of miraculous powers, but detailed cir- 
cumstantial accounts of miracles, with spe-. 
cifications of time, place, <and persons ; and 
these accounts many and various. In the 
Gospels, therefore, which bear the names of 
Matthew and John, these narratives, if they 
really proceeded from these men, must either 
be true, as far as the fidelity of human recol- 
lection is usually to be depended upon, that 
is, must be true in substance, and in their 
principal parts, (which is sufficient for the 
purpose of proving a supernatural agency), 
or they must be wilful and meditated false- 
hoods. Yet the writers who fabricated and 
uttered these falsehoods, if they be such,-are 
of the number cf those, who, unless the whole 
contexture of the Christian story be a dreant, 
sacrificed their ease and safety in the cause, 
aid for a purpose the most inconsisteut that 
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is possible, with dishonest intentions. 
They were villains for no end but to teach 
honesty, and martyrs without the least pros- 
pect of honour or advantage. 


The Gospels which bear the name of Mark 
and Luke, althongh not the narratives of eye- 
w'tesses, are, if geuuine, removed from that 
only by one degree. ,'They are the narratives 
of” coptemporary writers, of writers them- 
selves mixing with the business; one of the 
two probably living in the place which was 
the principal scene of action; both living 
in habits of society and correspondence with 
those who had been present at the transac- 
tious which they relate. The latter of them 
aceordingly tells us (and with apparent sin- 
cerity, because he tells it without pretending 
te personal knowledge, and without claiming 
for his work greater - authority than belonged 
to it), that the things which were believed 
amongst Christians, came from those who 
from ‘the ‘beginning were eye-witnesses and 
mihisters of the word ; that he had traced ac- 
counts up to their source ; and that he was pre- 
pared to instruct his reader in the certainty of 
the things which he related *. . Very few his- 


* Why should not the candid and modest preface of this 
historian he believed, as well as that which Dion Cassius 
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tories lie so close to their facts ; very. few his- 
torians are so nearly connected with the sub- 
ject of their narrative, or possess such means 
of authentic information, as these. 


The situation of the writers applics to the 
truth of the facts which they record. But at, 
present we use their testimony to a point 
somewhat short of this, namely, that the’ 
facts recorded in the Gospels, whether true 
or false, are the facts, and the sort of facts, 
which the original preachers of the religion 
alleged. Strictly speaking, T ami concerned 
only to shew, that what the Gospels contain 
is the same as what the apostles preached. 
Now, how stands the proof of this poiut? A 
set of men went about the world, publishing 
a story composed of miraculous accounts (for 
miraculous from the very nature and exig' enéy 
of the case they must have been), and, upon 
the strength of these accounts, called upon 
mankind to quit the religions in whichThey 
had been educated, and to take up thence- 
forth, a new system vf opinions, and néw 


prefixes to his Life of Commodus? “ These things and the 
following I write not from the report of others, but from- 
my own knowledge and observation.” I see no reason to 
doubt but that both passages describe truly enough the 
situation of the authors. 
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-rules of action. What is more in attestation 
of these accounts, that is, in support of an 
institution of which these accounts were the 
foundation, is, that the same men voluntarily 
exposed themselves to harassing and perpe- 
tual labours, dangers, and aufferings. We 
waut to know what these accounts were. We 
have the particulars, ¢. ¢. many particulars, 
From two of their own umber. We have 
them from an attendant of one of the num- 
ber, and who, there is reason to believe, was 
an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time. We 
have them from a fourth writer, who aceom- 
panied the iost laborious missionary of the 
institution in his travels; who, in the course 
of these travels, was frequently brought into 
the society of the rest; and who, let it be 
observed, begins his narrative by telling us, 
that he is about to relate the things whieh 
had been delivered by those who were minis- 
ters of the word, and eye-witnesses of the 
fact.» I do not know what information can 
he more satisfactory than this. We may, 
perhaps, perceive the foree and value of it 
more sensibly, if we reflect how requiring we 
should have been if we had wanted it. Sup- 
posing it to be sufliciently proved, that the 
religion now professed among us, owed its 
orien to the preaching ne nninistry of a 
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natber of inern, who, about eighteen centus 
ries ayo, set forth in the world a new system. 
ot religious opinions, founded upon certain 
extraordinary things which they related of a 
wonderful person who had appeared inJudeas 
suppose I to he also sufficiently proved, that, 
in the course and prosecution of their minis. 
try, these men had subjected themselves to 
extreme hardships, fatigue, and peril; but 
suppose the accounts which they published 
had not been con:mitted to writing till some 
ages after their times, or at least that no his- 
tories, but what. had been cvmposed some 
ages afterwards, had reached our hands; we 
should have said, and with reason, that’ we 
were willing to believe these men under the 
circumstances in which they delivered their 
testimony, but that we did not, at this day, 
know with sufficient evidence what their tes- 
timony was. Had we received the particulars 
of it from any of their own number, from any 
of those who lived: and conversed with theta, 
from any of their hearers, or even from any 
of their contemporaries, we should have had 
something to rely upon. Now, if our books 
be genuine, we have all these. We have the 
very species of information which, as it ap- 
pears to me, our imagination would have 
carved out fer us, if it had been wanting. 
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But £ have said, that, if any one of the four 
Gospels be genuine, we have not only direct 
historical testimony to the point we contend 
for, but testimony which, so far as that point 
is concerned, cannot reasonably be rejected 
If the first Gospel was really written by 
Matthew, we have the narrative of one of the 
number, from which to judge what were the 
miracles, and the kind of miracles, which the 
apostles attributed to Jesus. Although, for 
argument’s sake, and only for argument’s 
sake, we should allow that this Gospel had 
been erroneously ascribed to Matthew ;-yet, 
if. the Gospel of Saint John be genuine, the 
observation holds with no less strength. 
Again, although the Gospels both of Mat- 
thew and Johu could be supposed to be spu- 
vious, vet, if the Gospel of Saint Luke were 
truly the composition of that person, or of 
wy person, be his name what it might, who 
yes actually in the situation in which the 
author of that Gospel professes himself to 
have been, or if the Gospel which bears the 
ame of Mark really proceeded from him; we 
still, even upon the lowest supposition, possess 
the accounts of one writer at least, who was 
not only contemporary with the apostles, but 
associated with them in their ministry; which 
authority seems sufficient, when the question 
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is simply what it was which these apostles 
advanced. 


T think it) material to have this well no- 
ticed, The New Testament contains a great 
number of distinct writings, the genuineness 
of any one of which is almost suinicient to 
prove the truth of the religion : it contains, 
however, four distinet histories, the genuine- 
ness of any one of which is perfectly suffi- 
cient. If, therefore, we must be considered 
as encountering the risk of error in assigning 
the authors of our books, we are entitled to 
the advantage of so many separate probabili- 
ties. And although it should appear that 
some of the evangelists had seen and used 
each other’s works, this discovery, whilst it 
subtracts. indeed from their character as testi- 
monies strictly independent, diminishes, I 
conceive, little either their separate authority 
(by which T mean the authority of any we 
that is genuine,) or their mutual confirma 
tion. For, let the most.disadvantageous sup- 
position possible be made concerning them ; 
jet it be allowed, what 1 should have no ereat 
difficulty in admitting, that Mark sampiled 
his history almost entirely from those of 
Matthew and Luke; and Jet it also, for a 
aoment, be suppesed that these histories 
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were not, in fact, written by Matthew and 
Luke; vet, if it be true that Mark, a eon- 
temporary of the apostles, living in habits ‘of 
society with the apostles, a fellow-traveller 
and feliow-laboerer with some ef them: if, T 
say, it be true that this person made the com- 
pilation, it follows, that. the writings from 
which he made it existed in the times of ihe 
apostles, and not only so, but that they were 
then in such esteenr and eredit, that a eom- 
panion of the apostles formed a history out 
of them. Let the Gospel of Mark be called 
an epitome of that of Matthew; if a person, 
cin the situation in which Mark is described 
to have been, actually made the epitome, it 
affords the strongest possible attestation to 
the character of the original, 





Again, parallelisins in sentences, in words, 
and in the order ef words, have been traced 
out between the Gospel of Matthew and that 
of Luke; which concurrence cannot easily 
-b€explained otherwise than by supposing, 
either that’ Luke had consulted Matthew's 
history, or, What appears to me in nowise in- 
‘credible, that minutes of seme of Christ's 
discourses, as well as brief memoirs of some 
passages of his life, had been eommitted to 
writing at the time; and that such written 
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accounts had by both authors been oceasion- 
ally admitted into their histories. * Either 
supposition is perfectly consistent with the 
acknowledged formation of Saint Luke’s 
narrative, Who professes not to write as an 
eye-witness, but to have investigated the 
original of every account which he delivers ; 
in other words, to have collected them from 
such documents and testimonies as he, who 
had the best’ opportunities of making inqui- 
ries, judged to be authentic. Therefore, 
allowing that this writer also, in some in- 
stances, borrowed from the Gospel which we 
call Matthew’s, and once more allowing, for 
the sake of stating the argument, that that 
Gospel was not the production of the author 
to whom we ascribe it; yel still we have in 
Saint Luke’s Gospel, a history given by a 
writer immediately connected with the trans- 
action, with the witnesses of it, with the 
persons engaged in it, and composed from 
materials which that person, thus situated, 
deemed to be safe sources of intelligené&s 
in other words, whatever supposition be 
made concerning any or all the other Gos- 
pels, if Saint Luke’s Gospel be genuine we: 
have in ?t a credible evidence of the point 
which we maintain. , 
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The Gospel according to Saint John ap- 
pears to be, aud is on ak hands allowed to be, 
an independent testimony, strictly and. pre- 
perly so called. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
any connexion, or supposed connexion, be- 
tween some of the Gospels, I again repeat, 
-what I before said, that if any one of the four 
be genuine, we hav e, in that one, strong rea- 
son, from the character and situation of the 
‘writer, to believe that ive pessess the accounts 
which the original emissaries of the religion 
delivered. 


Secondly 2 In treating of the written evi- 
dences of Christianity, “~-t to their s separate, 
we are to consider their aggregate authority. 
Now, there is in the evangelic history a eu- 
mulation of testimony which belongs hardly 
to any other history, but which our habitual 
mode of reading: the Scriptures sometimes 
catuges us to overlook. When a passage, in 

“any wise relating to the history of Christ, is 
“rea-to us out of the epistles of Cleinens Ro- 
Tnanits, the epistles of Tenaiius, of Polyearp, 
_or_froim auy other writing of that age, we 
are inimediately sensible of the confirmation 
which it aff: rds to the Scripture account. 
Here is a new witness. Now, if we had been 
accusiomed to read the Gospel of Matthew 
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alone, and had known that of Luke only as 
the generality of Christians know the writ’ 
ings of the apostolical fathers, that is, -had 
known ghat such a writing was extant and’ 
acknowledged; when we came, for the first 
time, to lock into what it contained, and 
found many of the facts which Matthew re-. 
corded, recorded also there, many other facts 
of a similar nature added, and throughout 
the whole work the same general series of 
transactions stated, and the same general 
character of the person who was the subject 
of the history preserved, iT apprehend that we 
should feel our minds, strongly impressed by. 
this discovery of f-" evidence. We should 
feel a renewal ofs\ ¢ same sentiment in_ first 
reading the Gospel of Saint John. That of 
Saint Mark perhaps would strike us as an 
abridgment of the history with which: we 
were already acquainted 5 but we should na- 
‘turally reflect, that if that history was abridged 
by such a person as Mark, or by any person 
of so early an age, it afforded one of the 
highest possible attestations to the value of 
the work. This successive diselosure_of 
proof would leave us assured, that there must 
haye been at least some reality in a story 
which not one, but many, had taken in hand 
to commit to writing. The very existence 
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of .four separate historics would satisfy us 
that the subject hada foundation ; and when, 
amjdst the variety which the different infor- 
mation of the different writers had sapplied 
to their accounts, or which their different 
‘choice and judgment in selecting their mate- 
rials had produced, we abaeeved. many facts 
to stand the same in all; of these facts, at 
least, we should coirclude, that they were fixed 
in their credit and publicity. if, after this, 
we should come to the knowledge of a dis- 
tinct history, and that also of the sume age 
with the rest, taking up the subject where the 
others had left it, and carrying on a narrative 
of the effeets prodaced in the world by the 
extraordinary causes of which we had already 
been informed, and which effects subsist at 
this day, we should think the reality of the 
original story in no little degree established 
by ‘this supplement. If subsequent i inquiries 
should bring to our knowledge, one after an- 

other, letters written by some of the principal 
dents in the business, upon the basiness, and 
during the time of their activily aud concern 
in it, assuming all along and recognising’ the 
yee atl story, agitating the questions that 
arose out of it, pressing the obligations which 
resulted from it, giving advice al directions 
to those who acted upon it; T conceive that 
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we should find, in every one of these, a still 
further support to the conclusion we had 
formed. At present, the weight of this suc- 
cessive confirmation is, in a great measure, 
unperceived by us. The evidence does not. 
appear to us what it is; for, being from oir 

infancy accustomed to regard the New Tes- 

tament as one book, we see in it only one tes. 

timony. The whole oceurs to us as a single 

evidence ; and its different parts, not as dis- 

tinct attestations, but as different portions 

only of the same. Yet in this conception of 
the subject, we are certainly inistaken; for 

the very discrepancies amongst the several , 
documents which form our volume, prove, if 
all other proof were wanting, that in their 

original composition they were separate, and 

most of them independent productions. 


If we dispose our ideas in a different order, 
the matter stands thus :—Whilst the transac- 
tion was recent, and the original witnesses 
were at hand to relate it; and whilst ie . 
apostles were busied inx preaching and trayel- 
ling, in collecting disciples, in forming and 
regulating societies of converts, in support- 
ing themselves against opposition ; whilst _ 
they exercised their ministry under the 
harassing of frequent persecution, and in a 
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state of almost continual alarm, it is not pro- 
bable, that, in this engaged, anxious, and un- 
settled condition of life, they would think 
‘immediately of writing histories for the jn- 
formation of the public or of posterity *. 
‘But it is very probable, that emergencies 
might draw from some of them occasional 
letters, upon the subject of their mission, to 
‘converts, or to societies of converts, with 
which they were connected; or that they 
might address written discourses and exhor- 
tations to the disciples of the institution at 
large, which would be received and read with 
‘a respect proportioned to the character of the 
writer. Accounts in the mean time would 
xet abroad of the extraordinary things that 
had been passing, written with different de- 
grees of information and correctness. The 
extension of the Christian society, which 
could no longer bé instructed by a personal 
intercourse with the apostles, and the possi- 
ble-<irculation of imperfect or erroneous nar- 
‘ratives, would soon teach some amongst them 
the-expediency of sending forth authentic me- 
—~“~This thought occurred to Eusebius: “ Nor were the 
apostles of Christ greatly concerned about the writing of 
books, being engaged in a more excellent ministry, which 
is above all human power.” Eccl. Hist. 1. iii. c. 24. The 
same consideration accounts also for the paucity of Chris- 


flan writings in the first century of iis wera. 


~ 
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moirs of the life and doctrine of their Master. 
When accounts appeared, authorised by the 
name, and credit, and situation of the writers, 
recommended or recognised by the apostles 
and first preachers of the religion, or found, 
to coincide with what the apostles and first 
preachers of the religion bad taught, other 
accounts would fall into disuse and neglect ; 
whilst these, maintaining their reputation (as, 
if genuine and well fouiided, they would do,) 
under the test of time, inquiry, and contra- 
diction, might be expected to make their way 
into the hands of Christians of all countries 
of the world. 


This seems the natural progress of the 
business; and with this the records in our 
possession, and the evidence concerning them, 
correspond. We have remaining, in the 
first place, many letters of the kind above 
described, which have been preserved with 
a care and fidelity answering to the resnect 
with which we may suppose that such letters 
would be received. But as these letters were 
not written to prove the truth of the Chriss 
tian religion, in the seuse in which we regard 
that question ; nor to convey information of 
facts, of which those to whom the letters were 
written had been previously informed; we 
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-are not to look in them for any thing more 
than incidental allusions to the Christian his- 
tory: We are able, however, to gather from 
‘these documents various particular attesta- 
ons, which have been already enumerated ; 
and this is a species of written evidence, as far 
Jt as goes, in the highest degree satisfactory, 
and in point of time perhaps the first. But 
for our more circumstantial information, we 
“have, in the next place, five direct histories, 
bearing the names of persons acquainted, by 
their situation, with the truth of what they 
relate, and three of them purporting, in the 
very body of the narrative, to be written by 
such persons; of which books we know, that 
some were in the hands of those who were 
contemporaries of the apostles, and that, in 
the age immediately posterior to that, they 
were in the hands, we may say, of every one, 
and received by Christians with so much re- 
spect and deference, as to be constantly 
quoted and referred to by them, without any 
doubt of the truth of their accounts. They 
were treated as such histories, proceeding 
‘from such authorities, might expect to be 
treated. In the preface to one of our histo- 
ries, we have intimations left us of the exis- 
tence of some ancient accounts which are 
snow7ast. There is nothing in this cireum- 
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stance that can surprise us. It was to be. 
expected, from the magnitude and novelty of, 
the occasion, that such accounts would swarm. 
When better accounts came forth, these died’ 
away. Our present histories superseded 
others. They soon acquired a character, and 
established a reputation which does not ap, 
pear to have belonged to any other : that, at 
least, can be proved concerning’ them, which 
cannot be proved concerning any other. : 


But to return to the point which led to 
these reflections. By considering our re- 
cords, in either of the two views in which we 
have represented them, we shall perceive that 
We possess a collection of proofs, and not a 
naked or solitary testimony ; and that _the 
written evidence is of such a kind, and comes 
to us in such a state, as the natural order and 
progress of things, in the infancy of the insti- 
tution, might be expected to produce. 


Thirdly The genuineness of thé historical 
books of the New Testament js undoubtedly 
@ point of importance; because the strentgity 
of their evidence is augmented by our know-_ 
ledge of the situation of their authors, their 
relation to the subject, and the part which 
they sustained in the transaction ; ond thes 
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testimonies which we are able to produce, 
compose a firm ground of persuasion, that 
the’ Gospels were written by the persons 
whose names they bear. \’ Nevertheless, I 
must be allowed to state, that, to the argu- 
ment which I am endeavouring to maintain, 
this point is not essential; 1 mean, so essen- 
tial as that the fate- of the argument depends 
upon it. The question before us, is, whether 
the Gospels exhibit the story which the apos- 
tles and first emissaries of the religion pub- 
lished, and for which they acted and suffered 
in the manner in which, for some miraculous 
story or other, they did act and suffer— 
Now, let us suppose that we possessed no 
other information concerning these books 
than that they were written by early disciples 
of. Christianity ; that they were known and 
read during the time, or near the time, of the 
original apostles of the religion; that by 
Christians whom the apostles insiricted, by 
societies of Christians which the apostles 
founded, these books were received (by which 
term “ received,” I mean that they were be- 
‘Tieved to contain authentic accounts of the 
transaction upon which the ‘reli a) nm rested, 
and accounts which were according! ngly_uped, 
repeated, and relied upon), this reception 
woithl be a valid proof that these beoks, who- 
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ever were the authors of them, must have aec- 
corded with what the apostles taught. A re- 
ception by the first race of Christians, is ‘evi- 
dence that they agreed with what the first 
teachers of the religion delivered. In parti 
cular, if they had not agreed with what the 
apostles themselves preached, how could they 
have gained credit in churches and societies 
which the apostles established. ; 


Now, the fact of their early existence, and 
not only of their existence but their reputa- 
tion, is made out by spme ancient testimonies 
which do not happen to specify the names of 
the writers; add to which, what hath been 
already hinted, that two out of the four Gos- 
pels contain averments in the body of the 
history, which, though they do not disclose 
the names, fix the time and situation of the 
authors, viz. that one was written by an eye-. 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, the other 
by a contemporary of the apostles. In The 
Gospel of Saint John (xix. 35.), ‘after de- 
scribing the crucifixion, with the particular 
circumstance of piereing Christ's side with 2 
spear, the historian adds, as for himself, “ and 
hesa® thatit, bare record, and his record is 
true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye might believe.”—Again (xxi. 24.)-after 
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.Telating a conversation which passed between 

Peter and the disciple? as WW is there ex- 
pressed, “ whom Jesus loved,” it is added, 
‘« this is the disciple which testifieth of these 
ings, and wrote these things.” This tes- 
timony, let it be remarked, is not the less 
Worthy of regard, because it is in one view 
imperfect. The name is not mentioned ; 
which, if'a fraudulent purpose had been in- 
‘tended, would have been done. The third 
of our present Gospels purports to have been 
written by the person who wrote the Acts 
of the Apostles; in whieh latter history, or 
rather latter part of the same history, the au- 
thor, by using’ in various places the first 
person plural, declares himself to have been 
® contemporary of all, and a companion of 
one, of the original preachers of the reli- 
gion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


There is satisfactory evidence that many, 
professing to he original witnesses of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lives mn, 

labours, dangers, and sufferings, volun- | 
tarily undergone in attestation of the ac: - 
counts which they delivered, and solely: in- 
consequence of their belief of those ae- 
counts; and that they also submitted, 
Jrom the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct. 


“ Of the Authenticity of the Scriptures.” 


Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is due 
to the evangelical history, supposing even 
any one of the four Gospels to be genuine; 
what credit is due to the Gospels, even sup- 
posing nothing to be known concerning then 
but that they were written by early disciples 
of the religion, and received with deference 
by early Christian churches ; more especially 
not forgetting what credit is due to the New 
Testament in its capacity of cumulative evi- 
dence ; (we now proceed to state the proper 
and distinct proofs, which show not only the 
general value of these records, but theirspe- 
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cific authority, and the high probability there 
is that they actually came from the persons 
whose names they bear. 


There are, however, a few preliminary re- 
flections, by which we may draw up with 
-more regularity to the propositions upon 
which the close and particular discussion of 
the subject depends. Of which nature are 
‘the following : 


YT. We are able to produce a great number 
of ancient manuscripts, found in many dif- 
ferent countries, and in countries widely dis- 
tant from each other, all of them anterior to 
the art of printing, some certainly seven or 
eight hundred years old, and some which have 
been preserved probably above a thousand 
years *..We have.also many ancient versions 

f these books, and some of them into lan- 
pies which are not at present, nor for 
Many ages have been, spoken in any part of 
the world.; The existence of these manu- 
seripts and versions proves that the Scrip- 
“tures were not the production of any sioder 
contrivance. It does away also the uncer- 


* The Alexandrian manuscript, now in the British Mu- 
seum, was written probably in the fourth or fifth century. 
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tainly which hangs over such publications as 
the works, real or pretended, of @ssian and 
Rowley, in which the editors are challeriged 
'o produce their manuscripts, and to shew 
where they obtained their copies. "The nunr% 
ber of manuscripts, far exceeding those of any 
other book, and their wide dispersion, afford, 
an argument, in some measure, to the senses, 
that the Scriptures anciently, in like manner 
as at this day, were more read and sought’ 
after than any other book, and that also in 
many different countries. The greatest part 
of spurious Christian writings are utterly lost, 
the rest preserved by some single manuscript, 
There is weight also in Dr. Bentley's obser- 
vation, that the New Testament has suffered 
less injury by the errors of transcribers, than 
the works of any profane author of the same 
size and antiquity ; that is, there never was 
any writing, in the preservation and purify 
of which the world was so interested or so 
careful. 


I: “An argument of e great weight with those 
who are judges of the ‘proofs upon which-it is’ 
founded, and capable, through their testimony, 
of being addressed to every understanding, is 
that which arises from the style and language 
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of the New Testament. ; It is just such a lan- 
guage as «night be expected from the apos- 
fess from persons of their age and in their 
situation, and from no other persons.) It is 
the style neither of classic authors, nor of the 
ancient Christian I’. athers, but Greek coming 
from men of Hebrew origin ; abounding, iat 
‘is, with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, each; as 
would naturally be found in the writings of 
men who used a language spoken indeed 
where they lived, but not the common dialect 
of the country. This happy peculiarity is a 
strong proof of the genuineness of these writ- 
ings : ioe who should forge them ? The Chris- 
tian fathers were for the most part totally ig- 
norant of Hebrew, and therefore were not 
likely to insert Hebraisms and Syriasins into 
their writings. The few who had a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, Ori- 
gen, and Epiphanius, wrote in a language 
Which bears no resemblance to that of the 
New Testament. The Nazarenes, who un- 
derstood Hebrew, used chiefly, perhaps al- 
most entirely, the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
.and therefore cannot be suspected, of forging 
the rest of the Sacred Writings. i The argue 
ment, at any rate, proves the antiquity of ihews 
hooks; that they belonged to the age of the 
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apostles; that they could be composed indeed 
in no other *. , 


LLL.\ Why should we question the genuine- 
ness of these books? Is it for that they con- - 
tain accounts of supernatural events ? J ap- 
prehend that this, at the bottom, is the real, 
though secret, cause of our hesitation about” 
them; for, had the writings inscribed with 
the names of Matthew and John, related no-, 
thing but ordinary history, there would have 
been no more doubt whether these writings 
were their's, than there is concerning the ae- 
knowledged works of Josephus or Philo ; that 
is, there would bave been no doubt at all. 
Now it ought to be considered that this rea- 
son, however it may apply to the credit which 
i¥ given to a writer’s judgment or veracity, 
affects the question of genuineness very indi- 
rectly. The works of Béde exhibit many 
wonderful relations: but who, for that rez 7 
son, doubts that they were written by Bede > 
The same of a multitude of other authors. 
To which may be added, that we ask no more 
for our books than what we allow to other. 

* See this argument stated more at large in Michaelis’s 


Introduction (Marsh’s translation,) vol. i. c. ii. sect. 10. 
from which these observations are taken. 
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books in some sort similar to ours : we do not 

“deny the-genuineness of the Koran: we ad- 
mit that the history of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
purporting to be written by Philostratus, was 
really written by Philostratus. 


IV. Uf it had been an easy thing in the 
rearly times of the institution to have forged 
-Christian writings, and to have obtained cur- 
rency and reception to the forgeries, we 
Should have had many appearing in the name 
of Christ himself.) No writings would have 
been received with so much avidity and re- 
Spect as these: consequently none afforded 
So great temptation to forgery. Yet have we 
heard but of one attempt of this sort, deserving 
of the smallest notice, that in a piece of a 
very few lines, and so far from succeeding, T 
mean from obtaining, acceptance and reputa- 
tin, or an acceptance and reputation in any 
wise similar to that which can be proved to 
have attended the books of the New Testa- 
‘ment, that it is not so much as mentioned by 
any. writer of the first three centuries. The 
learned reader need not be informed that I 
meant the epistle of Christ to Abgarus, king 
.of Edessa, found at present in the work of 
Eusebius*, as a piece acknowledged by him, 

* Hist. Eccl. bib. i. c. 15. 
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though not without considerable. doubt: whe- 
ther the whole passage be not an interpola- 
tion, as it is most certain, that, after the pnb- 
lication of Eusebius’s work, this epistle was 
universally rejected *. 


i 
V.AIf the ascription of the Gospels to their 
respective authors had been arbitrary or con- 
jectural, they would have been ascribed to- 
more eminent men.j This observation holds: 
concerning’ the first three Gospels,the reputed. 
authors of which were enabled, by their silu- 
ation, to obtain true intelligence, and were 
likely to deliver an honest account of what, 
they knew, but were persons not distin- 
guished in the history by extraordinary 
marks of notice or commendation. Of the 
apostles, I hardly know any one of whom 
* Augustin. A.D. 895. (De Consens Evang, c. 94.) 
had heard that the Pagans pretended to be possessed of .an 
epistle from Christ to Peter and Paul: but he had ne er 
seen it, and appears to doubt of the existence of any si ch 
piece, either genuine or spurious. No other anciest 
writer mentions it. He also, and he alone, notices; and 
that in order to condemn it, an epistle ascribed to Christ 
by the Manichees, A. D. 270, and a short hymn attributed 
to him by the Priscillianists, A. D. 378, (cont. Faust? Man: 
tib. xxviii. c. 4.) The lateness of the writer who notices 
these things, the manner in which he notices them, and, 
above all, the silence of every preceding writer, render 
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less is said “han of Matthew, or whom the 
‘little that'is said, is less caleulated to magnify 
‘his- character. Of Mark, nothing is said in 
the Gospels; and what is said of any person 
of that name in the Acts, and in the epistles, 
In no part bestows praise or eminence upon 
-him. The name of Luke is mentined only 
‘Tn Saint Paul’s E pistles *, and that very tran- 
‘siently. The judgment, therefore, which 
assigned these writings to these authors, pro- 
ceeded, it may be presumed, upon proper 
knowledge and evidence, and not upon a vo- 
luntary choice of names, 


VI. Christian writers and Christian 
churches appear to have soon arrived at a 
very general agreement upon the subject, 
and that without the interposition of any 
public authority.” When the diversity of 
opinion, which prevailed, and prevails among 
Ckristians in other points, is considered, their 
concurrence in the canon of Scripture is re- 
“Mmarkable, and of great weight, especially as 
it seems to have been the result of private 
and free inquiry. We have no knowledge 
of any interference of authority in the ques- 
tion before the council of Laodicea in the 
year 363. Probab! vy the decree of this coun. 

* Col. ivil4. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Philem. 24. 

VOL. L.. L 
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cil rather declared than regulatyd the public 
judgment, or, more properly sp¥iking, the’ 
judgment of some neighbouring churches; 
the council itself consisting of no more than’ 
thirty or forty bishops of Lydia and the adjoin- 
ing countries*. Nor does its authority seéni 
to have extended farther; for we find nu-, 
merous Christian writers, after this time, dis? 
cussing’ the question,—« What books were 
entitled to be received as Scripture,” with’ 
great freedom, upon proper grounds of evi- 
dence: and without any reference to the deci- 
sion at Laodicea. 


Teese considerations are not to be neg 
lected: but of an argument concerning the 
genuineness of ancient writings, the sub- 
stance, undoubtedly, and strength, is ancient 
testimony. 


This testimony it is necessary to exhibit 
somewhat in detail ; for when Christia® ad- 
vocates merely tell us, that we have the same 
reason for believing the Gospels to be written 
by the evangelists whose names they bear, as 
we have for believing « the Commentaries to be 


* Lardner, Cred. vol. viii. p. 291, vt seq. 
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. Ceesar’s, the AEneid Vireil’s, or the Orations 
‘Cicero's, ey content themselves with an im- 
‘perfect representation. They state nothing 
‘more than what is true, but they do not state 
the truth correctly. ‘In the muunber, variety, 
and early date of cur testimonies, we far ex- 
weed all other ancient books, For one, whieh 
the most celebrated work of the most cele- 
wbrated Greek or Roman writer can allege, we 
produce many. But then it is more requisite 
in our books than in theirs, to Separate and 

_ distinguish them from spurious competitors. 
The result, I am convinced, will be Satisfae- 
tory to every fair inquirer: but this cireum- 
stance renders an inquiry necessary. 





In a work, however, like the present, there 
is a difficulty in finding a place for evidence 
of this kind. To pursue the detail of proofs 
thitoughout, would ‘be to transcribe a great 
past of Dr. Lardner’s eleven octayo volumes : 
to fleave the argument without proofs, is to 
Teave it without effect; for the persuasion 
produced by this species -of evidence depends 
upon a view and induction of the particulars 
which compose it. 


The method which I propose to myself is, 
first, to place before the reader, in one view, 
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the propositions which a shee several . 
heads of our testimony, and afterWards to re- 
peat the same propositions in so many distinct” 
Sections, with the necessary authorities sub-_ 
joined to each*. 


The following, then, are the allegations. 
upon the subject, which are capable of being? 
established by proof :— 


I. That the historical books of the. New 
Testament, meaning’ thereby the four Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, are quoted, 
or alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, 
beginning with those who were contempo- 
rary with the apostles, or who immediately 
followed them, and proceeding in close and 
regular succession from their time to the 
present. 


II. That when they are quoted, or alluded ' 
to, they are quoted or alluded to with peeu- 
liar respect, as books suz generis ;.as possess* 
ing an authority which belonged to no ‘other 
books, and as conclusive in all questions and 
controversies amongst Christians. 

* The reader, when he has the propositions before him, 


will observe that the argument, if he should omit the sec- 
tions, proceeds connectedly from this point. 
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Il. Fart they were, in very early times, 


collected into a distinct volume. 


IV. That they were distinguished by ap- 
-pFopriate names aud titles of respect. 


V. That they were publickly read and ex- 
.pounded in the religious assemblies of the 
early Christians. 


VI. That commentaries were written up- 
on them, harmonies formed out of them, dif- 
ferent copies carefully collated, and versions 
of them made into different languages. 


VII. That they were received by Chris- 
tians of different sects, by many heretics as 
well as catholics, and usually appealed to by 
bath sides in the controversies which arose in 
those days. 


.7VIIL That the four Gospels, the Acts of 
the, Apostles, thirteen Epistles of Saint Paul, 
the’ first Epistle of John, and the first -of 
Peter, were received, without doubt, by those 
who doubted concerning ihe other books 
which are included in our present canon. 


IX. That the Gospels were attacked by 
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the early adversaries of Christianis<as books 

) ™ 
containing the accounts upon whieh the re-_ 
ligion was founded. 


X. That formal catalogues of authentic. 
Scriptures were published; in all which, our 
present Sacred Histories were included. 


XI. That these propositions eannot be 
affirmed of any other books claiming to be: 
books of Scripture ; by which are meant those 
books, which are commonly called apocryphal 
books of the New ‘Testament. : 
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SECTION TI. 


Lhe historical books of the New Testament, 
meaning thereby the Jour Gospels and the 
Acts of the A | postles, are quoted, or alluded 
to, by a series of Christian rriters, begin- 
ning with those who were contemporary 
with the apostles, or who immediately Jol- 
lowed them, and proceeding in close and 
regular succession from their time to the 
present, 


Tue medium of proof stated in this propo- 
sition is, of all others, the most unquestion; 
able, the, least liable to any practices of fraud, 
and is not diminished by the lapse of ages, 
Bishop Burnet, in the History of his Own 
Tanes, inserts various extracts from Lord 
Clarendon’s History. . One such insertion is 
a proof, that Lord Clarendon’s History was 
extant at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote 
thaf it had been read by, Bishop Burnet, that 
it was received by Bishop Burnet as a work 
of Lord Clarendon, aud also regarded by him 
as an authentic account of the transactions 
which it relates; and it will be a proof of 
these points a thousand years hence, or as 
Jong’as the books exist. Quintilian having 
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quoted as Cicero’s *, that well-knern trait of 
dissembled vanity ;—- 


“Si quid est in me ingenii, Judices, quod scntio quam 
sit exiguum ;”— 


the quotation would be strong evidence, were 
there any doubt, that the oration, which opens. 
with this address, actually came from Cicero’s . 
pen. These instances, however simple, may ” 
serye to point out to a reader, who is little” 
accustomed to such researches, the nature 
and value of the argument. 


The testimonies which we have to bring 
forward under this proposition are the ‘fol- 
lowing :— 


I. There is extant an epistle ascribed. to 
Barnabas +, the companien of Paul. Itis 
quoted as the epistle of Barnabas, by Cle- 
ment of AJexandria, A. D. 194; by Origen, 
A.D. 230. It is mentioned by Eusebius,- 
A.D. 315, and by Jerome, A.D. 392, as an 


* Quint. lib. xi. c. i. 

+ Lardner, Cred. edit. 1755, vol. i. p- 23, et seq. The 
reader will observe from the references, that the materials 
of these sections are almost entirely extracted from Dr. 


Lardner’s work ;---my office consisted in arrangement and. 
selection. - 
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ancient work in their time, bearing the name 
of Barnabas, and as well known and read 
amongst Christians, though not accounted a 
part of Scripture. lt purports to have been 
written soon after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, during the calamities, which’ followed 
that disaster; and it bears the character of 
the ave to which it professes to belong: 


In this epistle, appears the following re- 
markable passage :-—“ Let: us, therefore, be- 
ware lest it come upon us, as tf is written ; 
There are many called, few chosen.” From 
the expression “as it is written,” we infer 
with certainty, that, al the time when the 
author of this epistle lived, there was a book 
extant, well known to Christians, and of 
authority amongst them, containing these 
words :——““ Many, are called, few chosen.” 
Such a book is our present Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, in which this text is twice found *, 
sind is found in no other book now known. 
There is’ a farther observation to be made 
upon the terms of the quotation. The writer 
of the epistle was a Jew. The phrase “ it is 
“written,” was the very form in which the 
‘Jews quoted their Scriptures. It is not pro- 
bable, therefore, that he would have used this 


* Matt. xx. 16.: xxii. 14. 
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phrase, and without qualification, Ofpry books 
but what had acquired a kind of Scriptural 
authority. If the passage remarked in this’an- 
cient writing had been found in one of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles, it would have been esteemed 
by every one a high testimony to Saint Mat- 
thew's Gospel. It ought, therefore, to be re- 
membered, that the writing in which it ¢s 
found was probably by very few years poste- 
rior to those of Saint Paul. 





Beside this passage, there are also in the 
epistle before us several others, in which the 
sentiment is the same with what we meet 
with in Saint Matthew's Gospel, and two-or 
three in which we recognise the same words. 
In particular, the author of the epistle repeats 
the precept, “ Give to every one that asketh 
thee *;” and saith that Christ chose as his 
apostles, who were to preach the gospel, men, 
who were great sinners, that he might shew 
that he came “ not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentence +.” 


IL. We are in possession of an epistlo-swrit- 
ien by Clement, bishop of Rome ¢, whom an- 
Gient writers, without any doubt: or scruple, 


* Matt. v. 42. + Matt. ix. 13. 
£ Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 62, et seq. 
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-assert to-beve been the Clement whom Saint 

Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3.; “ with Clement 
«hear and other my fellow-labourers, whose 
names are in the book of life.” This epistle 
-ixspoken of by the ancients as an epistle ac- 
knowledged by all; and, as Trenzeus well re- 
presents its value, “ written by Clement, who 
had seen the blessed apostles, and conversed 
with them; who had the preaching of the 
apostles still sounding in his ears, and their 
traditions before his eyes.” It is addressed 
to the chureh of Corinth: and what alone 
may seem almost decisive of its authenticity, 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about. the year 
170, 2. e. about eighty or ninety years after 
the epistle was written, bears witness, “ that 
it had been wont to be read in that church 
from ancient times.” 


_ This epistle affords, amongst others, the 
following valuable passages ;—“ Especially 
oxmembering the words of the Lord Jesus, 
which he* spake, teaching gentleness and 
long-suffering: ; for thus’ he said*: * Be ye 


food 





* “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” Matt. v. 7.---“ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven: 
give, and it shall be given unto you.” Luke, vi. 37, $8.--- 
* Judge not, that ye be not judged ; for with what judg- 

rsnent ye judge, yc shall be judged; and with what measure 
tye nicte, it shall be measured to you again.” Matt. vii. 1, 2. 
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merciful, that ye may obtain meroy forgive, . 
that it may be forgiven unto you; as you da, | 
so shall it be done unto you; as you givé, 80 
shall it: be given unto you; as ye judge, so 
shall ye- be judged; as ye shew kindness, so: 
shall kinduess be shewn unto you; with what 
measure ye mete, with the same shall it be 
measured to you. —By jhis command, and 
by these rules, let us establish ourselves, that: 
we may always walk obediently to his holy~ 


words.” - 


Again: “ Remember the words of the Lord: 
Jesus, for he said,” ‘ Woe to that man by whom 
offences come; it were better for him that ke 
had not been born, than that he should effend 
one of my elect; it were better for him that a 
mill-stone should be tied about his neck, and 
that he should be drowned in the sea, thé 
that he should offend one of my little oes *.” 


In both these passages, we perceive the” 


* Matt. xviii. 6. “ But whoso shall offend one of these. 
little ones which believe in me, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and thet “he were" 
cast into the sea” The latter part of the passage in Cle- 
ment agrees more exactly with Lake, xvii. 2.5 It were 
better for him that a mill-stone were hanged about his 
neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he should offend~ 
one of these little ones.” 7 
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high respect paid to the words of Christ, as 
recorded by the evangelists : “ Remember the 
Xords of the Lord J esus ;—by this command, 
anf by these rules, let us establish ourselves, 
that we may always walk obediently to his 
“Holy words.”—We perceive also in Clement 
a total unconsciousness of doubt, whether 
these were the real words of Christ, which 
are read as such ih the Gospels. This ob- 
servation indeed belongs to the whole series 
‘of testimony, and especially to the most an- 
cient part of it. Whenever any thing now 
read in the Gospels is met with in an early 
Christian writing, it is always observed to 
stand there as acknowledged truth, ¢. ¢. to be 
introduced without hesitation, doubt, or apo- 
logy. It is to be observed also, that as this 
epistle was written in the name of the church 
af Rome, and addressed to the church of Co- 
finth, it ought to be taken as exhibiting the 
“judgment not only of Clement, who drew up 
the letter, but of these churches themselves, 
at least as to the authority of the books re- 
ferred to. 


W may be said, that, as Clement has not 
used words of quotation, it is not certain that 
he refers to any book whatever. The words 
of Christ, which he has put down, he might 
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himself have heard from the apostles, or 
might have received through the or@fnary me- 
dium of oral tradition. This hath been sgidk 
-but that no such inference can be drawn ff}m 
‘the absence of words of quotation, is proved 
hy the three following considerations :-= 
First, that Clement, in the very same manner, 
namely, without any mark of reference, uses 
a passage now found in’ the Epistle to the 
Romans *, which passage, from the pecu- 
liarity of the words which compose it, and 
from their order, it is manifest that he must 
have taken from the book. The same remark 
may be repeated of some very singular senti- 
ments in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Se- 
condly, that there are many sentences’ of 
Saint Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
standing in Clement's epistle without any 
sign of quotation, which yet certainly are 
quotations ; because it appears that Clemer 
had Saint Paul's epistle before him, inasmuch- 
as in one place he mentions it in terms to 
express to leave us in any doubt :—* Take 
into your hands the epistle of the blessed 
apostle Paul.” Thirdly, that this method of 
adopting words of Scripture without ‘pafer- 
ence or acknowledgment, was, as will ap-, 
pear in the sequel, a method in general use 
* Rom, i. 29. 
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amongst the most ancient Christian writers.—. 

’ These analogies not only repel the objection, 
DGk cast the presumption on the other side, 
and afford a considerable degree of Positive 
proof, that the words in question have been 
borrowed from the places of Seri pture in 
which we now find them. 


But take it, if you will, the other way, that 
Clement had heard: these words from the 
‘apostles or first teachers of Christianity ; with 
respect to the precise point of our argument, 
viz. that the Scriptures contain what the 
apostles taught, this supposition may' serve 
almost as well. 


ITI. Near the conclusion of the Epistle to 
the Romans, Saint Paul, amongst others, 
sends the following salutation : « Salute Asyn- 
cfitus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, 
and the brethren which are with them.” * 


Of Hermas, who appears in this catalogue | 
of ;Romart Christians as contemporary with 
Saint Paul, a book bearing the name, and it 
‘is mst" probable rightly, is still remaining: 
‘It is called the Shepherd * or Pastor of Her- 
mas. Its antiquity is iacontestible, from the 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. pe 1d. 
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quotations of it in Ireneus, A. D. 178; €le- 
ment of. Alexandria, A. D.-194; ertulljan, 
A. D. 200; Origen, A. D. 230. The noths 
of time extant in the epistle itself, agree with 
its title, and with the testimonies concerning 
it, for it purports to have been written du¥- 
ing the life-time of Clement. 


In this piece are tacit allusions to Saint 
Matthew’s, Saint Luke’s, and Saint John’s 
Gospels; that is to say, there are applications 
of thoughts and expressions found in these 
Gospels, without citing the place or writer 
from which they were taken. In this form 
appear in Hermas, the confessing and deny- 
ing of Christ*; the parable of the seed 
sown +; the comparison of Christ’s disciples 
to little children; the saying, “ he that put- 
teth. away his wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery {;” tle singular expre 
‘sion, “ having received all power from his 
Father,” in probable allusion to Matt. xxviii, 
18.; and Christ being the “ gate,” or only 
way of coming “ to God,” in plain Liusion to 
Join xiv. 6.; x. 7,9. There is also a pro- 
bable allusion to Acts v. 32. 

* Matt. x. 32, $3. or, Luke, xii. 8, 9. 
+ Matt. xiii. 3. or, Luke, viii. 5. 
t Luke, xvi. 18. 
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This piece is the representation of a vision, 
ao has by many been accounted a weak and 
SAncifal performance. I therefore observe, 
that the character of the writing has little to 
-do with the purpose for which we adduce it. 
‘Tt is the age in which it was composed that 
. gives the value to its testimony. 


‘IV. Ignatius, as ‘it is testified by ancient 
Christian writers, became bishop of Antioch 
about thirty-seven years after Christ’s ascen- 
sion; and therefore, from his tithe, and place, 
and station, it is probable that he had known 
and conversed with many of the apostles. 

ipistles of Ignatius are referred to by Poly- 
carp, his contemporary. Passages found in 
the epistles, now extant under his name, are 
quoted by Tremeus, A. D, 178; by Origen, 
“Az D. 2305 and the occasion of wiiting the 

#, . * 
epistles is given af large by Eusebius and Je- 
‘Tome. What are called the smaller epistles 
of Ignatius, are generally deemed to be those 
which: were read by Treneus, Origen, and 
Eusebius *, 


Ix these epistles are various undoubted al- 
Tusions to the Gospels of Saint Matthew and 
Saint John; yet so far of the same form 

‘ * Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 147. 
Voy. I. M ; 
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with those in the preceding articles, that, like 
them, they are not accompanied with marks’ 
“of quotation. 


Of these allusions the following are clear. - 
specimens :— 


( “Christ was baptized of John, 
that all rightesusness might be ful- 

Mat.* 4 filled hy him.” . i. 
« Be ye wise as serpents all 

(things, and harmless as a dove.” 


( « Yet the Spirit is not deceived, 
being from God: for it knows 
| whence it comes, and whither it 
Johnt.4 goes.” 
“He (Christ) is the door of ,the 
Father, by which enter in Abrahas> 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and the apds- 
| tles, and the church. 


* Chap. ili. 15.“ For thus it becomes ys to fulfil all 
righteousnces.” 


Chap. x. 16. “ Be ye therefore wise as scrpents, and 
harmless as doves.” 


+ Chap. iii. 8.“ The wind bloweth where it listethy 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither tt gocth ; so is every one tha 
is born of the Spirit.” 
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As.to the manner of quotation, this is ob- 
-zervable :—Tgnatius, in one place, speaks of 
Baint Paul in terms of high respect, and 
quotes his Epistle to the Ephesians by name ; 
vet, in several other places, he borrows words 
aud sentiments from the same epistle without 
mncntioning it; which shews, that this was his 
general manner of using and applying writ- 
ings then extant, and then of high authority. 


V. Polyearp * had been taught by the 
apostles ; had conversed with many who had 
seen Christ; was also by the apostles ap- 
pointed bishop. of Smyrna. ‘This testimony 
concerning Polycarp is given by Trenieus, 
who in his youth had seen. him:—« J can 
tell the place,” saith Trenseus, “in which the 

_blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and his go- 
ing out and coming in, and the manner of 
his life, and the form of his person, and the 
‘discourses he made to the people, and how 
he related his conversation with John, and 
others who had seen the Lord, and how he 
‘related their sayings, and what he had heard 
concerning the Lord, both concerning his 

a “Chai: x. 9.“ Tam the door; by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved.” 

* Lardner, Cred. yol. i. p. 199, 
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miracles and his doctrine, as he had received 
them from the eye-witnesses of the word of 
life: all which Polycarp related agreeable f6 
the Scriptures.” 


Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age 
and country and persons of the apostles is 
thus attested, we have one undoubted epistle 
remaining. And this, though a short letter, 
contains nearly forty clear allusions to books 
of the New Testament; which is strong evi- 
dence of the respect which Christians of that 
age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of 
Saint Paul are iiore frequently used by Po- 
lycarp than any other parts of Seripture, 
there are copious allusions to the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew, some to‘passages found ir 
the Gospels both of Matthew and Luke, and 
some which more nearly resemble the words 


in Luke. 


I select the following, as fixing the autho- 
rity of the Lord’s Prayer, and the use of. it 
amongst the primitive Christians: “ If theres 
fore we pray the Lord, that he will forgive us, 
ne ought also to forgive.” 
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“ With supplication beseeching the all-see- 
ang God not to lead us into temptation.” 

And the following, for the sake of repeat- 
ing an observation already made, that words 
“ef our Lord, found in our Gospels, were at 
this early day quoted as spoken by him; and 
‘not only so, but quoted with so little question 
or consciousness of doubt, about their being 
really his words,*as not even to mention, 
much less to canvass, the authority from 
which they were taken : 


« But remembering’ what the Lord said, 
teaching, Judge not, that ye be not judged : 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; be ye mer- 
ciful, that ye may obtain mercy; with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again *,” 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these 
words from the books in which we now find 
them, it is manifest that these books were 
‘considered by him, and, as he thought, con- 
sidered by his readers, as authentic accounts 
ef Christ’s discourses: and that that point 
was incontestible. 


_ The following is a decisive, though what 


- * Matt. vil. 1, 255 v. 7. ; Luke, vi. 37, 38. 
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we eall a tacit, reference to Saint Peter's 
speech in the Acts of the Apostles ;-—“ bier 
God hath raised, having loosed the pains 
death *.” 


VI. Papias+, a hearer of John, and eom- 
panion of Polyearp, as Lrenzeus attests, and 
of that age, as all agree, in a passage quoted 
by Eusebius, from a work now lost, expressly 
ascribes the respective Gospels to Matthew 
and Mark; and in a manner which proves, 
that these Gospels must have publickly borne 
the names of these authors at that time, and 
probably long before ; for Papias does not say 
that one Gospel was written by Matthew, and 
another by Mark; but, assuming this as per- 
fectly well known, he tells us from what ma- 
terials Mark colleeted his account, vis. from 
Peter's preaching, and in what language Mat- 
thew wrote, viz. in Hebrew. ‘Whether Papias 
was well informed in this statement, or not,- 
to the point for which I produce this testi- 
mony, nainely, that these books bore these 
names at this time, his authority is complete: 


a i 
The writers hitherto alleged, had all lived 
and conversed with some of the apostles. The 
works of theirs which remain, are, in general 
very short pieces, yet rendered extremely va- 


* Acts, il. £4. + Larder, Cred. vol. i. p. 339. 
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’ luable by their antiquity ; and none, short as 
they are, but what contain some important 
™te&timony to our historical Scriptures *, 


VT. Not long after these, that is, not 
much more than twenty years after the last, 
follows Justin Martyr +. His remaining 
works-are much larger than any that have 
yet been noticed. Although-the nature of 

his two principal writings, one of which was 
addressed to heathens, and the ether was a 
conference with a Jew, did not lead him to 
such frequent appeals to Christian books, as 
would have appeared in a discourse intended 
for. Christian readers ; we nevertheless reckon 
up in them between twenty and thirty quota- 


"® That the quotations are more thinly strown in these, 
than ia the writings of the next and of succeeding ages, is 
ista good measure accounted for by the observation, that 
the Scriptures of the New Testament had not yet, nor by 
their recency hardly could have, become a general part of 

__Christian education; read as the Old Testament was by 
“Jews and Christians from their childhood, and thereby in- 
timately mixing, as that had long done, with all their reli- 
gidus ideas, and with their language upon religious sub- 

_ jects. In process of time, and as soon perhaps as could be 
expected, this came to be the case. And then we perceive 
the effect, in a proportionably greater frequency, as well as 
‘copiousness of allusion *. 

+ Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 258. 


* Mich. Introd. c. ii. sect. vi. 
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tions of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 
certain, distinct, and copious: if each vewe 
be counted separately, a much greater nam? 
ber; if each expression, a very great one *. 


We meet with quotations of three of the 
Gospels within the compass of half a page : 
“ And in other words he says, Depart from _ 
me into outer darkness, whieh the Father 
hath prepared for Satan and his angels.” 
(Which is from Matthew, xxv. 41.) « And 
again he said in other words, I give unto you 
power to tread upon serpents, and. scorpions; 
and venemous beasts, and upon all the power 
of the enemy.” ©(This from Luke, x. 19.) 
“ And before he was crucified, he said, The 
Sou of Man must suffer many things, and,be 
rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, and. 
be crucified, and rive again the third day-” 
(This frou Mark, viii. 31.) 


In another place, Justin quotes a passage7 
in the history of Christ’s birth, as ‘delivered 
by Matthew and John, and fortifies his quo- 
tation by this remarkable testimony: “ As 


+ ‘© He cites our present canon, and particularly our four. 
Gospels, continually, I dare say, above two hundred times.” 


Jones's New and Full Method. Append. vol. i. Pe 589. 
ed, 1726. 
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" they have taught, who have written the his- 
_ tory of all things concerning our Sayiour. 
"Jesus Christ; and we believe them.” 


Quotations also are found from the Gospel 
of Saint John. 


_ What, moreover, seems extremely material 
to be observed is, that in all Justin's works, 
‘from which might be extracted almost a com- 
plete life of Christ, there are but two in- 
stances, in which he refers to any thing as 
said or done by Christ, which is not related 
concerning him in’ our present Gospels; 
which shews, that these Gospels, and these, 
we may say, alone, were the authorities from 
which the Christians of that day drew the in- 
formation upon which they depended. One of 
these instances is of a saying of Christ, not 
met with in any book now extant *, The 
._* “ Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ has said, In 
-whatsgever I shall find you, in the same I will also judge 
you.” Possibly Justin designed not to quote any text, but 
to represent the sense of mahy ef our Lord's sayings, 
F; ‘abricius has observed, that this saying has been quoted by 
many writers, and that Justin is the only one who ascribes 
it to our Lord, and that perhaps by a slip of his memory. 
Words resembling these are read repeatedly in Ezekiel ; 

1 will judge them according to their ways;” (vii, 3.; 
- xxiii. 20.) It is remarkable that Justin had but just be- 
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other, of a cireamstance in Christ’s baptism, 
namely, 2 fiery or luminous appearance upon _ 
the water, which, according to Epiphanius, ist 
noticed in the Gospel of the Hebrews ; and 
which might be true; but which, whether . 
true or false, is mentioned by Justin, with a 
plain mark of diminution, when compared 
with what he quotes as resting upon Scrip- 
ture authority. The reader will advert to this 
distinction; “ and then, when Jesus came to 
the river Jordan, where John was baptizing, 
as Jesus descended into the water, a fire also 
was kindled in Jordan; and when he came 
up out of the water, te aposties of this our 
Christ have written, ihat- the Holy Ghost 
lighted upon him as a dove.” ‘ 


All the references in Justin are made with- 
out mentioning the author; which proves 
that these books were perfectly notorious, and - 
that there were no other accounts of Christ 
«hen extant, or, at least, no others so recciveé 


{ure expressly quoted Ezekiel: Mr. Jones upon this cire 
cumstance founded a conjecture, that Justin wrote only 
«¢the Lord hath said,” intending to quote the words of 
God, or rather the sense of those words, in Ezekiel; and - 
that some transcriber, imagining these to be the words of 
Christ, inserted in his copy the addition “« Jesus Christ.” 
Vol i. yp. 539. ° - 
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and credited as to make it necessary to dis- 
tinguish these from the rest. 


But although Justin mentions not the av- 
thors’ names, he calls the books, “ Memoirs 
composed by the Apostles ;” “ Memoirs com- 
“posed by the Apostles and their Companions;” 
which descriptions, the latter especially, ex- 
actly suit with the titles which the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles now bear, 


VIII. Hegesippus* came about thirt y 
years after Justin. His testimony is remark- 
able only for this particular; that he relates 
of himself, that, travelling from Palestine to 
Rome, he visited, upon his journey, many 
bishops ; and that; “ in every succession, and 
in every city, the same doctrine is taughi, 
whieh the Law, and the Prophets, and the 

> Lord teacheth.” This is an important aites- 
tation, from good authority, and of high anti- 
“ quity. It is generally understood that by the 
‘word “ Lord,” Hegesippus intended some 
‘writing or writings, containing the teaching 
~of. Christ; in which sense alone the term com- 
bines with the other terms “ Law and Pro- 
phets,” which denote writings; and together 
with them admits of the verb “ teacheth” in 
* Lardner, Cxed. vol. i. 814. 
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the present tense. Then, that these writings © 
were some or all of the books of the.New - 
Testament, is rendered probable from hence 
that in the fragments of his works, which. 
are preserved in Eusebius, and in a writer, 
of the ninth century, enough, though it be- 
little, is left to shew, that Hegesippus ex- 
pressed divers things in the style of the Gos-, 
pels, and of the Acts of the Apostles ; that-he 
referred to the histury in the second chapter 
of Matthew, and recited a text of that Gospel 
as spoken by our Lord. . 


IX. At this time, riz. about the year 170, 
the churches of Lyous and Vienne, in France, 
sent a relation of the sufferings of their mar- 
tyrs to the churches of Asia aud Phrygia*. 
The epistle is preserved entire by Eusebius. 
And what carries in some measure the testi- 
mony of these churches to a higher age, is-” 
that they had now for their bishop, Pothinus, 
who was ninety years old, and whose early 
life consequently must have immediately 
joined on with the’ times of the apostles. In’ 
this epistle are exact references to the Gos- 
pels of Luke and John, and to the Acts of the 
Apostles; the form of reference the same as 
in all the preceding articles. That from Saint. 


* Lardner, Cred. vol. 1. 332. 
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Fobn is in these words: “Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by the Lord, that who- 
~soever killeth you, will think that he doeth 
“God service *.” 


X. The evidence now opens upon us full 
and clear. Ireneeus+ succeeded Pothinus, as 
‘bishop of Lyons” In his youth he had. been 
a disciple of Polyearp, who was a disciple of 
John. In the time in which he lived, he was 
distant not much more than a century from 
the publication of the Gospels; in his in- 
struction, only by one step separated from the 
persons of the apostles. He asserts. of him- 
self and his contemporaries, that they were 
able to reckon up,in all the principal churches, 
the succession of bishops from the first $+ I 
remark these particulars concerning Irenseus 
with: more formality than usual; because the 
testimony which this writer affords to the his- 
torical books of the New Testament, to their 
: authority, and to the tithes which they bear, 
_is express, positive, and exclusive. One prin- 
’ cipal passage, in which this testimony is con- 
‘tained, opens with a precise assertion of the 
point which we have laid down as the foun- 
dation of .our argument, réz. that the -atory 
* John, xvi. 2. + Lardner, vol. i, p. $44,! a 
Adv. Heores. 1. tii. ¢. 3. oy 
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which the Gospels exhibit, is the story which 
the apostles told. “We have not received,” 
saith Lrenzeus, “ the knowledge of the’ woy 
of our salvation by any others than those by 
whom the Gospel has been brought to us. 
Which Gospel they first preached, and after- 
wards, by the will of God, committed to 
writing, that it might be for time to come the 
foundation and pillar, of our faith.—For after 
that our Lord rose from the dead, and. they 
(the apostles) were endowed from above with 
the power of the Holy Ghost coming down 
upon them, they received a perfect knowledge 
of all things. They then went forth to all 
the ends of the earth, declaring to men the 
blessings of heavenly peace, having: all of 
them, and every one alike, the Gospel of God. 
Matthew then, among the Jews, writ a Gos- 
pel in their own: language, while Peter’ and 
Paul were preaching the Gospel at Rome, 
and founding a church there : and, after their. 
exit, Mark also, the disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, delivered to us in writirig the things 
that had been preathed by Peter : and Luke, 
the companion of Paul, put down in, a book" 
the Gospel preached by him (Paul). After- 
wards John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned upon his breast, he likewise pub- 
lished a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephestis 
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in Asia.” If any modern divine should write 
a book upen the genuineness of the Gospels, 
“he could not assert it more expressly, or state 
their original more distinctly, than Ireneus 
hath done within ttle more than a hundred 
years after they were published. 


The correspondeney, in the days of Ire- 
neeus, of the oral and written tradition, and 
the deduction of the oral tradition through 
various channels from the age of the apostles, 
which was then lately passed, and, by conse- 
quence, the probability that the books truly 
delivered what the apostles tanght, is inferred 
also with strict regularity from another pas- 
sage of his works. «The tradition of the 
apostles,” this father saith, “hath spread it- 
selffover the whole universe; and all they, 
who search after the sources of truth, will 
find this tradition to be held sacred in every 
church. We might enumerate all those who 
have been appointed bishops to these churches 
‘by the apestles, and all their successors, up 
to our days, It is by this uninterrupted sue- 
cession that we have received the tradition 
which actually exists in the church, as also 
the doctrines of truth, as it was preached by 
ihe apostles*.” The reader will observe 


* Tr. in Her, |. iii. ¢. 3, 
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upon this, that the same Trenzeus, who is now - 
_ stating the strength and uniformity of the 
tradition, we have before seen recognising; ins 
the fullest manner, the authority of the writ- 
ten records; from which we are entitled to 
conclude, that they were then conformable to 
each other. 


L have said, that the testimony of Trenzeus’ 
in favour of our Gospels is erclesive of all’ 
others. [allude to a remarkable passage in 
his works, in which, for some reasons sufi: | 
ciently fanciful, he endeavours to shew, that 
there could be neither more nor fewer Gos- 
pels than four. With his argument we have 
no concern. The position itself proves that 
four, and only four Gospels were at that time 
publickly read and acknowledged. That these 
were our Gospels, and in the state in whjch 
we now have them, is shewn, from many. 
other places of this writer, beside that which 
we have already alleged. He mentions how 
Matthew begins his Gospel, how Mark begins 
and ends his, and their supposed reasons for 
so doing. He enumerates at length.the se- 
veral passazes of Christ's history in Luke, 
which are not found in any of the other evan-- 
gelists. He states the particular design with 
which Saint John composed his Gospel, and: 
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accounts for the doctrinal declarations which 
‘precede the narrative. 


To the book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
its author, and credit, the testimony of Ire- 
nebus is no less explicit, Referring’ t¢, the 
account of Saint Paul’s conversion and Voca- 
tion, in the ninth chapter of that book, “Nor 
‘can they,” says he, meaning the parties with 
whom he argues, “ show that he is not to'be 
credited, who has related to us, the truth with 
the greatest exactness.” In another place, 
he has accurately collected the several texts, 
in which the writer of the history is repre- 
sented as accompanying Saint Paul; which 
leads him to deliver a summary of almost the 
whole of the last twelve chapters of the book. 


.Jiy ap author thus abounding with referen- 
ces and allusions ‘to the Scriptures, there is 
“not one to any apocryphal Christian writing - 
whatever. This is a broad line af distinction 
‘between our Sacred Books, and the preten- 

sions of all others. : 


The force of the testimony of the period 

- which we have considered, is greatly strength- 

ened by the observation, that it is the testi-: 

“mony, and the conewring testimony, of writ- 
VOL. I. N 
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‘ers who liyed in countries remote from one 
another. Clement flourished at Rome, Igna- - 
tius at Antioch, Polycarp at Sinyrna, Justin - 
‘Martyr in Syria, and Lrenzeus in France. 


XI. Omitting Athenagoras and, Theophi- 
lus, who lived about this time *; in the re-. 
maining works of the former of whom are 
clear references to Mark and Luke; and in. 
the works of the latter, who was bishop of 
Antioch, the. sixth, in succession from the’ 
apostles, evident allusions to Matthew and 
Jobn, and probable allusions to Luke (whieh, 
considering the nature of the compositions, 
that they were addressed to heathen readers, 
is as much as could be expected); observing 
also, that the works of two learned Christian 
writers of the same age, Miltiades and Pan- 
teenus+, are now lost; of which Miltiades, 
Eusebius records, that his writings “ were 

: monuments of zeal for the Divine Oracles :” 
» and which Panteenus, ag Jerome testifies, was 
a man of prudence and learning, both in the: 
Divine Scriptures and secular literature, and 
had left many commentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures then extant; passing by ‘these 
without further remark, we come to one of 


* Lardner, vol, i. p. 400.—Tb. 422. 
+ Lardner, vol. i, p. 413, 450. 
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the most voluminous of anciert Christian 
writers, Clement of Alexandria *. Clement 
followed Irenzeus at the distance of only six- 
teen years, and therefore may be said to 
maintain the series of testimony in an unin- 
terrupted continuation. 


In certain of €Clement’s works, now lost, 
. but of which various parts are recited by Eu- 
sebius, there is given a distinet account of the 
“Order in which the four Gospels were written. 
The Gospels, which contain the genealogies, 
were (he says) written first; Mark’s next, at 
the instance of Peter’s followers ; and John’s 
the last: and this account he tells us that he 
had received from presbyters of more ancient 
times. This testimony pfoves the following: 
poials: that these Gospels were the histories 
of -4hrist then publickly received, and relied 
upon; that the dates, occasions, and circum- | 
stances, of their publication were at that time 
Subjects of attention and inquiry amongst 
Christians. In the works of Clement which 
remain, the four Gespels are repeatedly 
quoted by the names of their authors, and 
the Acts of the Apostles is expressly ascribed 
-Lo Luke. In one place, after mentioning a 


* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 469. 
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particular circumstance, he adds these re- 
markable words: “ We have not this passage 
in the four Gospels delivered to us, but in that 
according’ to the Egyptians ;” which puts a 
marked distinction between the four Gospels 
and all other histories, or pretended histories, 
of Christ. In another part of his works, the 
perfect confidence, with which he received the 
Gospels is signified by him in these words : 
«That this is true appears from hence, that 
st is written in the Gospel according to Saint 
Luke ;” and again, “1 need not use-many 
words, but only to allege the evangelic voice 
of the Lord.” His quotations are numerous. 
The sayings of Christ, of which he alleges 
many, ave all taken from our Gospels; the 
single exception to this observation appear- 
ing to be a loose * quotation of a passage in 
Saint Matthew's Gospel. = 


* « Ask great things, and the small shall be added unto 
you.” Clement rather chose to expound the words of 
Matthew (vi. 33.) than literally to cite them ; and this is- 
most undeniably proved by another place in the same Cle- 
inent, where he both produces the text and these words as 
an exposition ;—* Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, for these are the great things; but | 
the small things, and things relating to this life, shall be 
added unto you.” Jones's New and Full Method, vol. i- 
p. 553. 
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XII. In the age in which they lived *, Ter- 
tallian joins on with Clement. - The number 
of the Gospels then received, the names of 
the evangelists, and their proper descriptions, 
are exhibited by this writer in one short sen- 
tence : “ Among the apostles, John and Mat- 

“thew teach us the faith; among apostolical 
men, Luke and Mark refresh it.” .'The next 
passage to be taken from Tertullian, affords 

28. complete an attestation to the authenti- 
city of our books, as can be well imagined. 
Aftefenumerating the churches which had 
been founded by Paul, at Corinth, in Galatia, 
at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Ephesus; the 
church of Roine established by Peter and 
Paul, and other churehes derived from John ; 
he proceeds thus :—“ I say then, that with 
them, but not with them only which are 
‘afostolical, but with all who have fellowship 
with them in the same faith, is that Gospel 
of Luke received from its first publication, 

: which we so zealously maintain :” and pre- 
sently afterwards adds ;—“ The same autho- 
rity of the apostolical churches will support 
the cther Gospels, which we have from them, 
and according to them, I mean John’s and 
‘ Matthew’s; although that likewise which 
Mark published may be said to be Peter's, 


* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 561. 
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whose interpreter Mark was.” In another 
place Tertullian affirnis, that the three other 
Gospels were in the hands of the churches 
from the beginning, as well as Luke's. This 
noble testimony fixes the universality with 
which the Gospels were received, and their 
antiquity ; that they were in the hands of alk 
| and had been so from the first. And this evi- 
‘dence appears not more than one hundred 
and fifty years after the publication of the. 
hooks. ‘The *eader must be given to undér- 
stand, that, when Tertullian speaks of thain- 
laining or defending (tuendi) the Gospel of 
Saini Lake, he ouly means maintaining’ or 
defending the integrity of the copies of Luke 
received by Christian churches, in opposition 
to certain curtailed copies used by Marcion} 
against whom he writes. 


This author frequently cites the Acts of the 
Apostles under that title, once calls it Luke's 
i‘ommentary, and observes how Saint Paul’s 
epistles confirm them. : 


After this general evidence, it is unneces- 
sary to add particular quotations. These, 
however, are so numerous and ample, as ta 
have led Dr. Lardner to observe, “ that there 
are more, and Jarger quotations of the small 
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volume of the New Testament in this’ one 

_ Christian author, than there are of all the. 
works of Cicero, in writers of all characters 
for several ages *.” 


Tertullian quotes no Christian writing as 
OF equal authority with the Scriptures, and 
no spurious book at all; a broad line of dis- 
“tinetion, we may once more observe, between 
ur Sacred Books and-all others. 

Wemnay again likewise remark the wide 
extent through which the reputation of the 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles had 

_ spread, and the perfect consent, in this point, 
of distant and independent societies. It is 
row only about one hundred and fifty years 
since Christ was crucified; and within this 
[eriod, to say nothing of the apostolical fa- 
thers who have been noticed already, we have 
Justin Martyr at Neapolis, Theophilus at An- 

- tioch, Treneus in France, Clement at Alex- 
andria, ‘Vertullian at Carthage, quoting the 
same books of “historical” Scriptures, and, I 
may Say, quoting: these aléne. 


XII An interval of only thirteen years, 
and that eccupied by no small number of 


* Lard, vol. ii. p. 647. 
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Christian writers *, whose works‘only remain 
. in. fragments and quotations, and in every 
one of which is some reference or other to 
the Gospels (and in one of them, Hippolytus, 
as preserved in Theodoret, is an abstract of 
the whole Gospel history), brings us to 4 
name of great celebrity in Christian ant- 
quity, Qrigen + of Alexandria, who, in the 
quantity 0 Ot his writings, exceeded the most’ 
laborious of, the Greek and Latin avthops. 
Nothing can be more peremptory upow the 
subject now under consideration, and; from a 
writer of his learning and informatton, more 
satisfactory, than the declaration of Origen, 
preserved, in au extract from his works, by 
Eusebius; “ That the four Gospels alone 
are received, without dispute, by the whofe 
Church of God under heaven :” to which de- 
claration is immediately’ snbjomed, a“brief 
history of the respective authors, to whom 
they were then, as they are now, ascribed. — 
The language holden concerning the:Gos-- 
pels, throughout the works of Origen which 
remain, entirely corréspond with the testi- 
mony here cited. “ His attestation to the Acts 

* Minucius Felix; Apollonius, Caius, Asterius, Urbanus,. 


Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, Hippolytus, Ammorius, 
Julius Africanus. 


{ Lard. vol. iii. p. 234. 
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-of the Apostles is no less positive: 4 And 
Luke also once more sounds the trumpet -re- 
lating the Acts of the Apostles.” The univer- 
sality with which the Scriptures were then 
read, is well signified by this writer, in a pas- 
sage in which he has oecasion to observe 
‘against Celsus, “That it is not in any‘private 
_books, or such as are read by a few only, and 
those studious persons, but itt books read: by 
Dxery body, that it is-written, The invisible 
things of God from the ereation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by things 
that are made.” It is to no ‘purposé to single 
out quotations of Seripture from such a writer 
as this. We might as well make a selection 
the quotations of Scripture in Dr. Clarke's 
“Sermons. ‘Phey are so thickly sown in the 
works of Origen, that Dr. Mill ‘says; “Tf 
wena all his works remaining, we should 
- have-before us almost the whole text of the 
Bible *.” 


Origen notices, in order to cansure;, cer- 
tain apocryphal Gospels. “He also uses four 
writings of this sort; that is, throughout his 
large works he once or twice, at the most, 
quotes each of the four; but always with 
some mark, either of direct reprobation, or 


_ * Mill. Proleg, cap. vi. p. 66. 
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of caution to his readers, manifestly esteem- 
ing them of little or ne authority. 


XIV. Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, and 
Dionysius of Alexandria, were scholars. of 
Origen. Their testimony, therefore, though 
full and particalor, may he reckoned a repe- 
tition only of his. The series, however, of 
evidence, is continued by Cyprian, bishop of 
Sarthage, who flourished within twenty years 
after Origen. “ The Church, (says this fa- 
ther) is watered like Paradise, by foiir rivers,, 
that is, by four Gospels.” The Acts of the 
Apostles is also frequently quoted by Cyprian 
under that name, and under the name f the 
« Divine Scriptures.” In his various writ- 
ings are such constant aud copious citations 
of Scripture, as to place this part of the tes- 
timony beyond controversy.— Nor is*Mieie, 
in the works of this eminent African bishop, 
one quotation of a spurious or apocryphal 
Christian writing. é 


XV. Passing over a erowd * of writers 
following Cyprian at different distances, but 
all within forty years of his time; and who 


* Novatus, Rome, A.D. 2513 Dionysius, Rome, A.D. 
239; Commodian, A. D. 270; Anatolius, Laodicea, A.D. 
270; Theognostus, A. D. 282; Methodius Lycia, A. dD. 
san: Phileas, Beypt, A.D. 296. 
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‘all, in the imperfect remains of their works, 
either cite the historical Scriptures of the 
New Testament, or speak of them in terms 
of profound respect: 1 single out Vietorin 
bishop of Pettaw in Germany, merely on ae- - 
count of the remoteness of his situation from 
thatef Origen and Cyprian, who were Afri- 
caus; by which circumstance his testiinony, 
taken in coujunction wath theirs, proves that 
thee Scripture histories, and the same histo- 
ries, Were known and received from one side 
‘of the Cristian world to the other. This 
Bishop * lived about the year 290; and ina 
commentary upon this text of the Revelations, 
“The first was like a lion, the second was 
tibe a calf, the third like a man, and the fourth 
tke a flying eagle,” he makes out that by the 
four creatures are intended the four Gospels ; 
wid To shew the prapriety of the symbols, he 
-tecites the subject with which each evangelist 
epens his history. The explication is fanci- 
ful, but the testimony positive. He also ex- 
“pressly cites the Acts of the Apostles. 


“XVIL Arnobius and. Lactantius +, about 
the year 300, composed formal arguments 
"pon the credibility of the Christian religion. 
\s these arguments were addressed to Gen- 


* Lard. vol, v. p. 214, + Ib. vol. vii. p. 43, 201, 
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tiles, the authors abstain from quoting Chris: 
tian books by name; one of them giving this 
very reason for his reserve: but when they 
come to state, for the information of their 
readers, the outlines of Christ's history, it is 
apparent that they draw their accounts from 
our Gospels, and from no other sources j for 
these statements exhibit a summary of aliunost 
every thing which is related of Christ’s ac- 
tions and miracles by the four evangelists. 
Arnobius vindicates, without mentionir jr theit 
names, the credit of these historians ¢ observ-- 
ing, that they were eyg-witnesses of the facts 
which they relate, and that their ignorance 
of the arts of composition was rather a. con- 
firmation of their testimorty, than an objee- 
tion to it... Lactantius also ‘argues in defence 
of the religion, from the consistency, simpli- 
city, disinterestedness, ayd suffering: the 
‘hristian historians, meaning by that term. 
our evangelists. 


XVIL. We close the series of’ testimonies’ 
with that of Eusebius *, bishop of Ceesarea, 
who flourished in the year 315, contemporary, 
with, or posterior only by fifteen years, to 
the two authors last cited. This voluminous 
writer, and most diligent collector of the writ- 

* Lard. vol. viii. p. 33. : 
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"ings of others, beside a variety of large works, 
composed a history of the affairs of Chris- 
tianity from its origiu to his own time. His 
testimony to the Scriptures, is the testimony 
of a man much conversant in the works of 
Christian authors, written during the three’ 
first_centuries of its wera; and who had read 
smany which are now lost. Ina passage of 
his Evangelical Demonstration, Eusebius re- 
marks, with great nicety, the delicaey of two 
‘of the evangelists, in their manner of noticing 
. any cireumstance which regarded themselves, 
and of Mark, as writing under Peter's direc- 
tion, in the circumstances which regarded 
him, The illustration of this remark leads 
» to bring together long quotations from 
ach of the evangelists ;:and the whole pas- 
sage is a proof, that Eusebius, and the Chris- 
tian those days, not only read the Gospels, 
but studied them with attention and exact- 
ness. Ina passage of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, he treats, in form, and at large, of the 
occasions of writing the four Gospels, and of 
the-order in which they-were written. The 
title of the chapter is, “ Of the Order of the 
Gospels ;” and it begins thus: « Let us ob- 
‘serve the writings of this apostle, John, which 
are not contradicted by any; and, first of all, 
inust be mentioned, as acknowledged By all, 
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‘the Gospel according to him, well known ta 
all the churches ander heaven; and that it 
has been justly placed by the ancients-thée 
fourth in order, and after the other three, may 
be made evident in this manner.”—Eusebius 
then proceeds to shew that John wrote’ the 
last of the four, and that his Gospel was in- 
tended-to supply the omissions of the otfers ;, 
especially in the part of our Lord's ministry, 
which toek place before the imprisonment pf 
John the Baptist. He observes, “that the- 
apostles ef Christ were not studious of. the 
ornaments of composition, nor indeed forward 
to write at all, being wholly occupied with 
their ministry.”: 


This learned author makes no use at all % 
Christian writings, forged with the names of 
Christ’s apostles, or their companions, 


We close this branch of our evidence here, 
because, after Eusebius, there is no room for 
any question upon the subjeet ;the works of 
Christian writers being as full of texts of 
Scripture, and of references to Scripture, as 
the discourses of modern divines. Future 
testimonies to the books of Scripture could. 
only prove that they never lost their charac- 
ter or authority. 
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SECTION II. 


When the Scriptures are quoted, or alluded 
to, they ure quoted with peculiar respect; 
as hooks sui weneris; as possessing an au- 
Provity rwhich belonged to no other books, 
and as conclusive in all questions and con- 
troversies amongst Christians. 


Brsive the general strain of reference and 
quotation, which uniformly and strongly in- 
dicates this distinction, the following may be 
regarded as specific testimonies -— 


3 I. Theophilus *, bishop. of Antioch, the 
sixth in succession from the apostles, and 
who Mlourished little more than a century 
after Me books of the New Testament were 
‘written, having occasion to quote one of our 
Gospels, writes thus: “These things the 
‘Holy Scriptures teach us, and all who were 
moved by the Holy Spirit, among whom 
Johu says, In the Beginning: was the Word, 
and the Word was with God.” Again - 
“Concerning the righteousness which the 


a * Lard. Cred. part iivel i. p. 429. 
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law teaches, the like things are to be found . 
in the Prophets and the Gospels, because’ 
that all, being inspired, spoke by one and the- 
same Spirit of God *.” No words can tes- 
tify more strongly than these do, the high 
and peculiar respect in which these books 
were holden. 


Il. A writer against Artemon+, who may- 
be supposed to come about one hundred and 
fifty-eight years after the publication of the 
Scriptures, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, 
uses these expressions : “ Possibly what they 
our adversaries) say, might have been cre- 
dited, if first of all the Divine Seriptures did 
not contradict them; ard then the writings 
of certain brethren more ancient than the 
times of Victor.”. The brethren mentioned by 
name, are Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, 
Trenzeus, Melito, with a general appeal to 
many more not named. This passage proves, 
first, that there was at that time a collection 
called Divine Scriptures; secondly, that 
these Scriptures were esteemed of higher au- 
thority than the writings of the most early 
and celebrated Christians. . ? 


* Lard. Cred. vol. i. p. 448. + Ib. vol. iil. p. 40. 


, 
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TIT. In a piece ascribed to Hippolytus *, 
who lived near the same time, the author pro- 
fesses, in giving his correspondent instrue- 
tion in the things about which he inquires, 
“to draw out of the sacred fountain, and to 
set before him from the Sacred Scriptures, 
what may afford him satisfaction.” He then 
quotes immediately Paul’s epistles to Timo- 
thy, and afterwards many buoks of the New 


‘Testament. This preface to the quotations, 


carries in it a marked distinction between the 
Seripturés and other books. 


IV. “ Our assertions and discourses,” saith 
Origen, “ are unworthy of credit; we must 
receive the Scriptures as witnesses.” After 
treating of the duty of prayer, he proceeds 
with his argument thus ; “ What we haye said 
may be proved from the Divine Scriptures.” 
Tn his books aguinst Celsus, we find this pas- 


sage: “ That our religion teaches us to seck 


_ after wisdom, shall be shown, both out of the 


- ancient Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, 


and out of those written since J esus, which 
are believed in the churches to be divine.” 
These expressions afford abundant evidenec 


* Lard. Cred. vol. iii. p. 112. 
+ Ib. vol. iii. p. 287, 288, 289, 
VOL. L 0 
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of the peculias-and exclusive authority which, 
the Scriptures possessed. 


V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage *, whose 
ave lies close to that of Origen, earnestly ex- 
horts Christian teachers, in all doubtful cases, 
“to go back to the fountain ; and if the truth 
has in any case been shaken, to recur to the - 
Gospels and apostolic writings.” —* The pre- 
cepts of the Gospel,” says he in another 
place, “are nothing less than authoritative di- 
vine lessons, the foundations of our hope, the 
supports of our faith, the guides of our way, 
the safe-guards of our course to heaven.” 


VI. Novatus+, a Roman, contemporary 
with Cyprian, appeals to the Scriptures, as 
the authority by which all errors were to be 
repelled, and disputes decided. « That Christ 
is not only man, but God also, is proved by 
the sacred authority of the Divine Writings.” 
-< The Divine Scripture easily detects and 
confutes the frauds of heretics.” —“ It is not 
by the fault of the heavenly Scriptures, which 
vever deceive.” Stronger assertions. than 
these could not be used. 


VIL. At the distance of twenty years from 


> Lard. Cred. vol. iv. p. 540. ¢ Ib. vol. v. p. 198. 
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-the writer last cited, Anatolius *, a learned 
_ Alexandrian, and bishop of: Laodicea, speak- 
ing of the rule for keeping Easter, a question 
at that day agitated with much earnestness, ° 
says of those whom he opposed, “They can 
by no means prove their point by the autho- 
rity of the Divine Scripture.” 


VIEL. The Arians, who sprung up about 
fifty years after this, argued strenuously 
against the use of the. words eonsubstantial 
and essence, and like phrases ; “ because they 
were not in Scripture+.” And in the same 
strain, one of their advocates opens a confer- 
ence with Augustine, after the following 
mamer; “If you say what is reasonable, J 

- must submit. IY you allege any thing from 
the Divine Scriptures, which are common to 
beth, L must hear. - But-unscriptural expres- 
sions (quie extra Seripturam sunt) deserve no 
regard.” 

Athanasius, the great antagonist of Arian- 
ism, after-having enumerated the books of the 
Old and New Testament, adds, “ These are 
the fountains of salvation, that he who thirsts 
may be satisfied with the oracles contained in 


#* Lard. Cred. vol. vy. p. 146. + Ib. vol. vii. p. 283, 284 
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them. In these alone the doctrine of salva~ 
tion is proclaimed. Let no man add to them, 
or take any thing from them *.” 


IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem +, who 
wrote about twenty years after the appear- 
ance of Arianisin, uses these remarkable 
words: “ Concerning the divine and holy -° 
mysteries of faith, not the least article ought 
to be delivered without the divine Scriptures,” 
We are assured that Cyril's Scriptures were 
the same as ours, for he has left us a catalogue . 
of the books included under that name. 


X. Epiphanius {, twenty years after Cyril, 
challenges the Arians, and the followers of 
Origen, “to prodyce any pessage of the Old 
or New Testament, favouring their senti- 
ments.” F . 

XI, Poebadius, a Gallic bishop, who lived 
about thirty years after the council of Nice. 
testifies, that “ the bishops of that council 
fiyst consulted the Sacred Volumes, and then_ 
declared their faith-§.” 


XII. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, in Capp - 


* Lard. Cred. vol. xii. p. 182. + Ib. vol. vill, p. 276. 
z Tb. vol. viii. p. 314. § ib. vol. ix. p. 52. 
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docia, contemporary with Epiphanius, says, 
“that hearers instructed in the Scriptures 
ought to examine what is said by their teach- 
ers, and to embrace what is agreeable to the 
Scriptures, and to reject what is otherwise *.” 


XII. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated 
writer of the same times, bears this conclu- 
sive testimony to the proposition which forms 
the subject of our present chapter: “ The 
truth written in the Sacred Volume of the 
Gospel, is a perfect rule. Nothing can be 
taken from it, nor added to it, without great 


guilt +.” 


XIV. If we add Jerothe to these, it is only 
for the evidence which he affords of the judg- 
ment of preceding ages. Jerome observes, 
ceacerning the quotations of ancient Chris. 
tian writers, that is, of writers who were an- 
cient in the year 400, that they made a dis- 
-nction between books; some they quoted 
as of authority, and others not: which ob- 
‘servation relates to the books of Scripture, 
compared with other writings, apocryphal or 
heathen +.” 


* Lard. Cred. vol. ix. p. 124. + Ib, vol. ix. p- 202, 
t Ib. vol. x. p. 123, 124, 
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SECTION III. 


The Scriptures were in very carly times col- 
lected into a distinct rolume. 


Tonarius, who was bishop of Antioch within . 
forty years after the Ascension, and who had. 
lived and conversed with the apostles, speaks. 
of the Gospel and of the apostles, m terms 
which render it very probable, that he meant 
by the Gospel, the book or volume of the 
Gospels, and by the apostles, the book or 
volume of their Epistles. His words in one 
place are *, “ fleeing: to the Gospel as the 
flesh of Jesus, and to the apostles as ihe pres- 
bytery of the church ;” that is, as Le Clere 
interprets them, “ in order to understand the 
will of God, he fled to the Gospels, which he 
believed no less than if Christ in the flesh 
had been speaking to him; and to the writ- 
ings of the apostles, whom he esteemed as the 
presbytery of the whole Christian church.” 
lt must be observed, that about eighty years 
after this we have direct proof, in the writings 
of Clement of Alexandria +, that these fe». o 


* Lard. Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 180. 
+ Ib. vol. it. p. 516. 
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names “ Gospel,” and « Apostles,” were the 
names by which the writings of the New 
Testament, and the division of these writings, 
were usually expressed. 


Another passage from Tenatius is the fol- 
lowing :——“ But the Gospel has somewhat in 
it more excellent, the appearance of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, his passion and resurrection ¥.” 


And a third: “Ye ought to hearken to 
the Prophets, but especially to the Gospel, 
in which the passion has been manifested to 
us, and the resurrection perfected.” ¥n this 
last passage the Prophets and the Gospel are 
put in conjunction; and‘ as Tgnatius un- 
doubtedly meant by the Prophets a collection 
of writings, it is probable that he meant, the 
same by the Gospel, the two terms standing 
in evident parallelism with each other. 


This interpretation of the word « Gospel,” 
in the passages above quoted from Ignatius, 
is confirmed by a piece of nearly equal an- 
tiquity, the relation of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp by the church of Smyrna. « All 
things,” say they, “ that went before, were 
done, that the Lord might shew usa martyr- 


“ Lard. Cred. vol. ii. p. 1R2. 
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dom according to the Gospel, for he expeeted 
lo be delivered up as the Lerd alse did *.” 
And in another place, «We do not commend , 
those who offer themselves, forasmmuch as the 
Gospel teaches us no such thing +.” Ta both 
these places, what is called the Gospel, seems 
to be the history of Jesus Christ, and of his 
doctrine. 


If this be the true sense of the passages,. 
they are not only evidences of our proposi- 
tion, bat strong and very ancient proofs of the . 
high esteem in which the books of the New 
‘Testament were holden. 


LL. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and 
some others, who were the immediate suc- - 
cessors of the apostles, travelling abroad to 
preach Christ, carried the Gespels with them, 
and delivered them to their converts. The 
words of Eusebius are: “ Then travelling 
abroad, they. performed the work. of evange- 
lists, being ambitious to preach Christ, and 
deliver the Scripture of the divine Gospele+.””_. 
Eusebius had before him the writings both 
ef Quadratus hinself, and of many others of 
that age, which are now lost. {t is reason- 


* Ignat. Ep. c. i. + Th. ce. ive 
| Lard. Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 236. 
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able, therefore, to believe, that he had good 
grounds for his assertion. What is thus re- 
corded of the Gospels, took place within six- 
ty, or, at the most, seventy years after they 
were published: and it is evident, that they 
must, before this time, (and it is probable 
long: before this time,) have been in géneral 
use, and in high esteem in the churches 
planted by the apostles, inasmuch ag they 

- were now, we find, collected into a volume ; 
and the immediate successors of the apostles, 
they who preaehed the religion of Christ to 
those who had not already heard: it, carried 
the volume with them, and delivered it-to 
their converts, “ 


HUI.. Trenseus, in the year 178; puts the 
evangelic and apostolic writings in connexion 
_ vith the Law and the Prophets, manifestly 

intending by the one a code or collection of 

Christian sacred writings, as the other ex- 
cpressed the code er collection of Jewish 8a- 
ered writings. And, 


~ IV. Melito, at this time bishop af Sardis, 
writing to one Onesimus, tells his correspon- 
dent+, that he had procured an accurate ac- 
count of the books ef the Old Testament.— 


~ Lard. Cred. vol. i. p. 383.’ t Ib. vol. i. p. 32, 
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The occurrence, in this passage, of the term 
Old Testament, has been brought to prove, 
and it certainly does prove, that there was 
-then a. volume or collection of writings called 
‘the New ‘Testament. 


V. In the time of Clement of Alexandr’: 
about fifteen years after the last-quoted tes*© 
mony, it is apparent that the Christian Ser. +” 
tures were divided into two parts, under the. + 
general titles of the Gospels and Apertles ; 
and that both these were regarded as «f the 
highest authority. One, out of the many ex- 
pressions of Clement, alluding to this distri- 
bution, is the following.-—* There is a con- 
sent and harmony between the Law and the 
Prophets, the Apostles and the Gospel *.” 


VI. The same division, “ Prophets, Gos- 
pels, and Apostles,” appears in Tertullian 4, 
the contemporary of Clement. The collec- 
tion of the Gospels is likewise called by this 
writer the “ Evangelic Instrument };” the 


whole volume, the « New Testament ;” a 
the two parts, ihe “ Gospels and Apostles §.” 


VIL. From:many writers also of the third: 


* Lard. Créd. vol. ii. p. 516. + Ib. vol. ii. p. 631. 
i Ih. wol. ii, p. 574. 6 Ib vol. ii, p. 632, 
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eentury, aud especially from Cyprian, who 
lived in the middle of it, it is collected, that 
the Christian Scriptures were divided into two 
codes, or volumes, one called the « Gospels 
or Scriptures of the Lord,” the other, “ the 
Apostles, or Epistles of the Apostles *.” 


VIEL. Eusebius, as we have already seen, 
takes some pains to shew, that the Gospel. of 
Saint John had been justly placed by the an- 
cients “ the fourth in order, and after the 
other three +.” These are the terms of his 
proposition: and the very introduction of 
such an argument proves incontestibly, that 
the four Gospels had been collected into a 
volume, to the exclusion of every other; that 
their order in ihe volume had been adjusted 
with much consideration; and that. this had 
deen done by those who were called ancients 
in the time of Eusebius. 


In the Diocletian persecution, in the year 
303, the Scriptures were sought out and 
Srarnt t ; many suffered death rather than de- 
liver them up; and those who betrayed them 
to the persecutors, were accounted as lapsed 
and apostate. On the other hand, Constan- 


* Lardner, Cred. vol. iv. p. 846. + Ib. vol. viii. p. 90. 
f Ib. vol. vii. p. 214, et seq. 
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tine, after his conversion, gave directions for 
multiplying copies of the Divine Oracles, and 
for magnificently adorning: them at the ex- 
pence of the imperial treasury *. What the 
Christians of that age so richly embellished 
in their prosperity, and, which is more, so 
tenaciously preserved under persecution, was 
the very volume of the New Testament which 
we now read. : 


» Lard, Cred, vol. vii. pe 432+ 
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SECTION Lv. 


Our present Sacred Writings sere soon dis- 
tinguished by appropriate names and tithes 
of respect. 


T. Poryeare: « E trust that ye are well ex- 
ercised in the Holy Scriptures—as in these 
Scriptures it is said, Be ye angry and sin 
uot, and let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath *.” This passage is extremely impor- 
tant; because it proves that, in the time of 
Polycarp, who had lived with the apostles, 
there were Christian writings distinguished 
by the name of * Hol y Scriptures,” or Sacred 
Writings. Moreover, the text quoted by Po- 
Ayearp is a text found in the collection at this 
day. What also the same Polycarp hath else- 
where quoted in the same manner, may be 
considered as proved to belong to the collee- 
tion; and this comprehends Saint M. atthew’'s, 
ard, probably, Saint Luke’s Gospel, the Acts 
of the Apostles, ten Epistles of Paul, the First 
Epistle of Peter, and the First of John fi 





* Lardner, Cred. vol. j, p. 208, 
t Ib. vol. i. p. 223. 
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In another place, Polycarp has these words + 
_ «© Whoever perverts the Oracles of the Lord 
to his own lusts, and says there is neither re- 
surrection nor judgment, he is the first born 
of Satan *.”—It does not appear what else 
Polyearp could mean by the “ Oracles of the 
Lord,’ but those same “ Holy Scriptures,” 
or Sacred Writings, of which he had spoken 
before. ; 


IL. Justin Martyr, whose apology was writ- 
ten about. thirty years after Polyearp’s epis- 
tle, expressly cites some of our present his- 
tories under the title of GosPEL, and that, 
not as a name by him first ascribed to them, 
but as the name by which they were general- 
ly known in bis time. His words are these : 
—-« For the apostles, in the memoirs com- 
posed by them, which are called Gospels, have_ 
thus delivered it, that Jesus commanded them 
to take bread, and give thanks +.” There - 
exists no doubt, but that, by the memoirs~- 

‘above mentioned, Justin meant our present — 
historical Seripturess for, throughout his_.. 
works, he quotes these, and no others. 


UP. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, a lias 


> Lardner. vol, ip. 228. pdb. voli peed. 
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came thirty years after Justin, in a passage 
preserved in Husebius (for his works are lost), 
speaks “ of the Scriptures of the Lord *.” 


iV. And at the same time, or very nearly 
sa, by Lrenzeus, bishop of Lyons in France +, 
they are called © Divine Scriptures,”-—« Di- 
vine Oracles,” —« Scriptures of the Lord,”— 
“ Evangelic ind Apostolic Writings +.” The 
quotations of Lrenzeus prove decidedly, that 
our present Gospels, and these alone, toge- 
ther with the Acts of the Apostles, were the 
historical books comprehended by him under 
these appellations. 


V. Saint Matthew's Gospel is quoted by 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, contemporary 
with Trenzeus, under the title of the “ Eyan- 
gielic Voice § 7 and the copious works of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, published within fifteen 
years of the same time, ascribe to the books 
af the New Testament the various titles of 
‘“¢ Sacred ‘Books,’—« Divine Seriptures,”-- 
He Divinely inspired Scriptures,” — « Scrip- 


* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p- 298. 

+ The reader will observe the remoteness of these twu 
writers in country and situation. 

| Lard. Cred. vol. i. p. 343, et seq.  § Ib. vol. i. p. 427 
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tures of the Lord,’—“ the true Evangelical 
Canon *.” 


VI. Tertullian, who joins on with Cle- 
ment, besides adopting most of the names 
and epithets above noticed, calls the Gospels 
“our Digesta,” in allusion, as it shel seem, | 
to seme collection of Roman laws then ex- — 
tant +. : 


VII. By Origen, who came thirty years 
after Tertullian, the same, and other no less 
strong, titles are applied to the Christian 
Scriptures ; and, in addition thereunto, this 
writer frequently speaks of the “ Old and 
New Testament,’—* the Ancient and New 
Scriptures,” —“ the Ancient-and New Ora- 
cles $.” 


VILL. In Cyprian, who was not twenty 
years later, they are “ Books of the Spirit,” 
"_« Divine Fountains,-—* Fountains of the: 
Divine Fulness §.” 

The expressions we have thus quoted, are 
evidences of high and peculiar respect.—---- 


* Lard. vol. ii. p. 515. + Ib. vol. it. p. 630. 
‘Th, vol. iit. p. 230. § Ib. vol. iv. p. St 
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They all occur within tyo centuries from the 
publication of the books. Some of them com- 
mence with the companions of the apostles ; 
and they increase in number and variety, 
through a series of writers, touching upon 
one another, and deduced from the first age 
of the religion, 


VOL. 1. Pp 
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SECTION V. 


‘Our Scriptures were publickly read and ex- 
pounded in the religious assemblies of the 
early Christians. 

Justin Marryr, who wrote in the year 140,.- 
which was seventy or eighty years after some,. 
and less, probably, after’ others of the Gos- 
pels were published, giving, in his first apo- 
logy, an aceount, to the emperor, of the Chris- 
tian worship, has this remarkable passage : 


“The Memoirs of the Apostles, or the 
Writings of the Prophets, are read accord- 
ing as the time allows; and, when the reader 
has ended, the president makes a discourse, 
exhorting to the imitation of so excellent 
things *.” 


A few short observations will show the 
value of this testimony. 


1. The “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” Jus- 
tin in another place expressly tells us, are 
what are called “ Gospels ;” and that they 


* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. 278. 
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were the Gospels which we now use, is made 
certain by Justin’s numerous quotations of 
them, and his silence about any others. 


2. Justin describes the general usage of 
the Christian church. 


3. Justin dues not speak of it as recent, or 
newly instituted, but in the terms in which 
‘nen speak of established customs. 


IV. Tertullian, who followed J ustin at the 
distance of about fifty years, in his account 
of the religious assemblies of Christians, as 
they were conducted in his time, says, “ Wa 
come together to reeollect the Divine Scrip- 
tures; we nourish our faith, raise our hope, 
confirm our trust, by the Sacred Word *,” 


TIL. Eusebius records of Origen, and cites 
for his authority the letters of bishops con- 
temporary with Origen, that, when he weut 
into Palestine, about the year 216, which 
was only sixteen years after the date of Ter- 
tullian’s testimony, he was desired by the 
bishops of that country to discourse and ex- 
pound the Scriptures publickly in the chureh, 


* Lard. Cred. vol. ii. p. 628. 
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thongl he was not yet ordained a presbyter*” 
This aneedote recognises the usage, not only, 
of reading, but. of expounding the Scriptures; _ 
and both as subsisting in full force. Origen 
_also himself bears witness to the same prac- 
tice: “This, (says he) we do, when the Serip- 
tures are read in the church, and when the _ 
discourse for explication is delivered ‘to the’ 
people +." And, what is a still more ample’ 
testimony, many homilies of his upon the 
Scriptures of the New Testament, delivered 
by him in the assemblies of the church, are - 
still extant. 


° TV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty 
years lower than that of Origen, gives his 
people an account of having ordained two ~ 
persons, who were before confessors, to be 
readers ; and what they were to read, appears 
by the reason which he gives for his choice : 
“Nothing (says Cyprian) can be more fit, 
than that he, who has made a glorious con: 
fession of the Lord, should read publickly in 
the church; that hé who has shown hiiviself 
willing to die a martyr, should read the Gos- 
pel of Christ, by which martyrs are made $.” 


* Lard. Cred. vol. iii. p. 68. + Ib. vol. iii. p. 302. 
4 Ib. vol. iv. p. 842. 
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V.. Intimations of the same custom may 
be traced in a great number of writers in the 
beginning and throughout the whole of the 
fourth ceutury. Of these testimonies I will 
only use one, as being of itself express and 
full. Augustine, who appeared near the con- 
clusion of the century, displays the benefit of 
the Christian religion on this very account, 
the public reading: of the Scriptures in -the 
churches, “ where (says he) is a confluence of 
all sorts of people of both sexes, and where 
they hear how they ought to livé well in this 
world, that they may deserve to live happily 
and eternally in another.” And this custom 
he declares to be universal « The canonical 
books of Scripture being read every where, 
the miracles therein recorded are well known 
to all people *.” 


Ut does not appear that any books, other 
than our present Scriptures, were thus pub- 
lickly read, except that the epistle of Clement 
was read in the church of Corinth, to which 
it had been addressed, and in some others ; 
and that the Shepherd of Hermas was read 
in- many ehurehes. Nor does it subtract 
much from the value of the argument, that 


* Lard. Cred. vol. x. Dp. 276, et seq. 
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these two writings partly come within it, be-> 
cause we allow them to be the genuine writ- . 
ings of apostolical men. There is not the 
least evidence, that any other Gospel, than 
the four which we receive, was ever admitted 
to this distinetion. 
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SECTION VI. 


Commentaries rere canciently written upon 
the Scriptures; harmonies Sormed: out of 
them ; different copies carefully collated 
and versions made of them into different 
languages. . 


No greater proof can be given of the esteem 
in which these books were holden by the an- 
cient Christians, or of the sense then enter- 
tained of their vatue and importance, than 
the industry bestowed upon them. And it 
ought to be observed, that the value and im- 
portance of these books consisted entirely in 
their-gennineness and truth. There was no- 
thing in them, as works of taste, or as eom- 
positions, which could have induced any one 
to have written a note upon them. More- 
over, it shows that they were even then con- 
sidered as ancient books. Men do not write 
coniments upon publications of their own 
‘times: therefore the testimonies cited under 
this head, afford an evidence which carries up 
the evangelic writings much beyond the age 
of the testimonies themselves, and to that of 
their reputed authors. 
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1. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martyr, and 
who flourished about the year 170, composed 
a harmony, or collation, of the Gospels, which 
he called Diatessaron, Of the four *.—The 
title, as well as the work, is remarkable ; be- 
eause it shews that then, as now, there were 
four, and only four, Gospels in general use 
with Christians. And this was little more. 
than a hundred years after the publication of 
some of them. “ot 


LL. Pantenus, of the Alexandrian school, 
aman of great reputation and learning, who 
came twenty years after Tatian, wrote many 
commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, 
which, as Jerome testifies, were extant in 
his time +. 


III. Clement of Alexardria wrote short 
explications of many books of the Old and 
New Testament f. 


1V. Tertullian appeals from the authority 
of a later version, then in use, to the’ “ au 
thentic Greek §.” 


V. An anonymous author, quoted by Eu- 


* Lard. Cred. vol. i p. 307. + Ib. vol. i. p. 455. 
ri | Set, ocean F Ty & Ib. vol. ii. p. 635. 
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sebius, and who appears to have written about 
the year 212, appeals to the ancicnt copies 
of the Scriptures, in refutation of some cor- 
rupt readings allezed by the followers’ of 
Artemon *, 


VI. The same Eusebius, mentioning by 
name several writers of the church who lived 
‘at this time,, and concerning whom he SAYS, 


 « There still remain divers monuments of the 


laudable industry of those ancient and eccle- 
siastical meng’ (7. e. of Christian writers, who 
were considered ag ancient in-the year 300), 
adds, “ There are besides, treatises of many 
others, whose names we have not been able to 
learn, orthodox and ecclesiastical men, as the 
interpretations of the divine Scriptures, given 
by each of them, show +” 


VIE. The five Jast testimonies may be re- 
ferred to the year 200; immediately after 
which, a period of thirty years gives us 


Julius Africanus, ‘who wrote an epistle 
upon the apparent difference in the genea- 
fogies in Matthew and Luke, which he en- 


‘deavours to reconcile by the distinction of na- 


tural and legal descent, and conducts his hy- 
© Lard. Cred. vol. iii. p. 46. + Ib. vol. ii. p. 551. 
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pothesis with great industry through the 
whole series of generations *. 


Ammronius, a learned Alexandrian, who 
composed, as Tatian had done, a harmony of 
the four Gospels ; which proves, as, Tzisin’s 
work did, that there were four Gospels, and 
no more, at this time in use in the church. 
Jt affords also an instance of the’ zeal of 
Christians for those writings, and of their so- 
licitude about them +. 


And, above both these, Origen, who wrote 
commentaries, or homilies, upon most of the 
books included in the New Testament, and 
upon no other books but these. In particu- 
lar, he wrote upon Saint John’s Gospel, very 
largely upon Saint Matthew's, and commen- 
taries, or homilies, upon the Acts of the 
Apostles f. 


VIII. In addition io these, the third cen- 
tury likewise contains : 


Dionysius of Alexandria, a very learned 
man, who compared, with great accuracy, 
the accounts in the four Gospels of the time’ 


* Lard. Cred. vol. iii. p. 170. Ib. vol. iii. p. 122 
t Ib. vol. iii. p. 152, 192, 202, 245. 
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of Christ’s resurrection, adding a reflection 
which shewed his opinion of their authority ; 
“Let us not think that the evangelists dis- 
agree, or contradict each other, although there 
be some small difference: but let us honestly 
and faithfully endeavour to reconcile what we 
read *.” 


Victorin, bishop ef Pettaw, in Germany, 
who wrote comments upon Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel +. 


Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch, and Hesy- 
chius, an Egyptian bishop, who put forth 
‘editions of the New Testament. 


TX. Fhe fourth century supplies a cata- 
logue t+ of fourteen writers, who expended 
their labours upon the books of the New Tes- 
tament, and whose works, or names, are come 
down to our times; amongst which number, 


* Lard. Cred. vol. iv. p. 166. + Ib. vol. iv. p. 195. 

~ Eusebius, A. D. 815 | Gregory, Nyssen, 371 
Javencus, Spain, 330 | Didimus of Alex. 370 
Theodore. Thrace, 334 | Ambrose of Milan, 374 
Hilary, Poictiers, 354 | Diodore of Tarsus, 878 


Fortunatus, 340 | Gaudent. of Brescia, 387 
Apollinarius of Lao- Theodore of Cilicia, 394 
dicea, 362 | Jerome, 392 


Damasus, Rome, 366 | Chrysostom, 398 
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it may be sufficient, for the purpose of: shew- 
ing the sentiments and studies of learned 
Christians of that age, to notice the follow- 


ing: 


Eusebius, in the very beginning of the cen- 
tury; wrote expressly upon the discrepancies 
observable in the Gospels, and likewise ‘a 
treatise, in which he pointed out what things - 
are related by four, what by three, what by 
two, and what by one, evangelist *. This 
author also testifies, what is certainly a ma- 
terial piece of evidence, “ that the writings of 
the apostles had gbtairted such an esteem, as 
to be translated into every language both ef. 
Greeks aud Barbarians, and to be diligently 
studied by all nations +.” ‘This testimony 
was given about the year 300; how long: be- 
fore that date these translations were made, 
does not appear. 


Damasus, bishop of Rome, corresponded 
with Saint Jerome upon the exposition of dif- 
ficult texts of Scripture; and, in a letter still 
remaining, desires Jerome to give him a clear 
explanation of the word Hosanna, found in 
the New Testament; “ he (Damasus,) having - 


* Lardner, Cred. vel. vill. p. 46. + Ib. vol. viii. p. 201. 
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met with very different interpretations of it 
in the Greek and Latin commentaries of Ca-_ 
tholic writers which he had read *.” This 
last clause shews the number and variety of 
commentaries than extant. 


Gregory of Nyssen, at one time, appeals to 
the most exact copies of Saint Mark’s Gos- 
-pel; at another time, compares together, and 
proposes to reconcile, the several aceounts of 
the Resurrection given by the four evange- 
lists; which limitation proves, that there 
were no other histories of Christ deemed au- 
thentic beside these, or included in the same 
character with these. “This writer observes, 
acutely enough, that the. disposition of the 
clothes in the tepulchre, the napkin that was 
about our Saviour’s head, not lying with the 
linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place 
by itself, did not bespeak the terror and hurry 
of thieves, and therefore’ refutes the story of 
the body being stolen +. : 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked vari- 
ous readings in the Latin copies of the New 
Testament, and appeals to the original Greek ; 


And Jerome, towards the conclusion of 
* Lard. Cred. vol. ix. p. 108. + Ib. vol. ix. p. 163. 
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ihis century, put forth an edition of the New - 

Testament in Latin, corrected, at least as to 
' the Gospels, by Greek copies, “ and those (he 
says) ancient.” 


‘Lastly, Chrysostom, it is well known, deli- 
vered and published a great many homilies, 
or sermons, upon the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles. : i 


? : 
Tt it needless to bring’ down this article 
lower: but it is of importance to add, that 
there is no example of Christiaa writers of 
the first three centuries composing comments 
upon any other books than those which are 
found in the New Testament, except the 
single one of Clement of Atexandria, com- 
menting upon a book called the Revelation 
of Peter. 


Of the ancient versions of the New Testa- 
ment, one of the most valuable is the Syriac. 
Syriac was the language of Palestine whey 
Christianity was there first established. And 
although the books of Scripture were written . 
in Greek, for the purpose of a more extended 
circulation than within the precincts of Judea, 
yet it is probable that they would soon be 
translated into the vulgar language of the 
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country where the religion first prevailed. 
Accordingly, a Syriac translation is now ex- 
tant, all along, so far as it appears, used by — 
the inhabitants of Syria, bearing many inter- 
nal marks of high antiquity, supported in its 
pretensions by the uniform tradition of the 
East, and coufirmed by the discovery of 
many very ancient tanuseripts in the libra- 
ries of Europe. It is about 200 years since a 
bishop of Antioch sent a copy of this transla- 
tion into Europe, to be printed; and this 
seems to be the first time that the translation 
became generally known to these parts of the 
world. The bishop of Antioch’s Testament 
was found to contain all our books, except the 
second Epistle of Peter, the second and third 
of John, and the Revelation ; which books, 
however, have sinee been discovered in that 
language in some ancient manuscripts of 
Europe. But in this collection, no other 
book, beside what is in ours, appears ever to 
have had a place. And, which is very worthy 
of observation, the text, though. preserved in 
a remote country, and without communication 
with ours, differs from ours very little, and in 
nothing that is important *. 


% Jones on the Canon, vol. i. c. 14- 
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SECTION VII. 


Our Scriptures were received by ancient 
Christians of different sects and persua- 
sions, hymany Heretics aswell as Catholics, 
and were usually appealed to by hoth sides 
in the controversies which arose in those’ 


days. 


Tut three most ancient topics of controver- 
sy amongst Christians, were, the authority of 
the Jewish constitution, the origin of evil, 
and the nature of Christ. | Upon the first of 
these, we find, in very early times, one class 
of heretics rejecting the Old. Testament en- 
tirely; another, contending for the obligation 
of its law, in all its parts, throughout its whole 
extent, and over every one who sought ac- 
ceptance with God. Upon” the two latter 
subjects, a natural, perhaps, and venial, but 
a fruitless, eager, and impatient curiosity, a 
prompted by the philosophy and by the scho- 
lastic habits of the age, which carried men 
much into bold hypotheses and conjectural 
solutions, raised, amongst some who pro- 
fessed Christianity, very wild and unfounded 
opinions. 1 think there is no reason to be- 
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lieve, that the number of these bore any con- 
siderable proportion to the body of the Chris- 
tian church ; and amidst the disputes, which 
such opinions necessarily occasioned, it is a 
great satisfaction to perceive, what, in a vast 
plurality of instances, we do perceive, all sides 
recurring to the same Scriptures. 


. 1. * Basilides lived near the age of the 
apostles, about the year 120, or, perhaps, 
sooner +. / He rejected the Jewish institution, 
not as spurious, but as proceeding from a be- 
ing inferior to the true God; and in other re- 
spects advanced a scheme of theology widely 
different from the general doctrine of the 
Christian church, and which, as it gained over 
some disciples, was warmly opposed by Chris- 
tian writers of the second and third century. 
In these writings there is positive evidence, 
that Basilides received the Gospel of Matthew; 
and there is-i70°sufficient proof that he Teject- 
ed any of the other three; on the contrary, it 


The materials of the former part of this section are 
taken from Dr. Lardner’s History of the Heretics of the 
two first-Centuries, published since his death, with ad- 
ditions, by the Rev. Mr, Hogg, of Exeter, and in- 
serted into the ninth volume of his works, of the edition 
of 1788. 


+ Vol. ix. p. 271. 
VOL. 1. Q 
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appears that he wrote a commentary, upon the 
Gospel, so copious as to be divided into twenty- 
four books *. 


Il. The Valentinians appeared about the 
same time +. Their heresy consisted in cer- 
tabi notions concerning angelic natures, which 
can hardly be rendered iitelligible toa modern 
reader. They seem, however, to have acquix- 
ed as much importance as any of the separa- 
tists of that early age. Of this sect, Treneeus, 
who wrote A. D. 172, expressly records, that 
they endeavoured to fetch arguments for their 

‘opinions from the evangelic and apostolic 
writings t. Heracleon, one of the most cele- 
brated of the sect, and who lived probably 80 
early as the year 125, wrote commentaries 
upon Luke and John §. Some obseryations 
also of his upon Matthew, are preserved by 
Origen ||, Nor is there any_reason to doubt 
that he received the whole NeW"Festainent. . 


IIL. The Carpocratians were also an early 
heresy, little, if at all, later than the two pre- 
ceding {{. Some of their opinions resembled 

* Lardner, vol. ix. ed. 1788. p. 305, 306. 


+ Ib. p. 350, 351. + Tb. vol. i. p. 383. 
6 Ib. vol. ix. ed, 178°. p. 352. I Ib. p. 353. 
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what we ‘at this day mean by Socinianism. 

With respect to the Scriptures, they are Spe- 
‘eifically charged, by Trenzeus and by. Epipha- 
nius, with endeayouriig to pervert a passage 
in Matthew, which amounts to a positive 
‘proof that they received that Gospel *. Ne-- 
gatively, they are not accused, by their ad- 
‘versaries, of pejeetian any part of the New 
Testament. 


TV. The Sethians, A. D. 150+; the Mon- 
tanists, A.D. 156+; the Marecosians, A. D. 
160§; Hermogenes, A. D. 180||; | Praxias, 
A.D.196 F; Artemon, A. D. 200 **; Theo- 
dotus, A. D. 200; all included under the de- 
nomination of heretics, and all engaged in 
controversies with Catholic Christians, re- 
ceived the Scriptures of the New Testament. 


V. Tatian, wiro ‘lived in the year 172, 
went into many extravagant opinions, was 
‘the founder of a sect ‘called Encratites, and 
“avas deeply involved in. disputes” with the 
Christians of that age; yet Tatian so re- 
ceived the four Gospels, as to compose a har- 
inony from them. 


* Lardner, vol. ix. p. 318. + Ib. p. 455. 
+ Tb. p. 482. § Ib. p. 348. Il Ib. p. 473. 
4 Ib. p. 433. *# Ib. p. 466. 
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VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, 
of about the year 200, it is apparent that 
they, who, at that time contended for the’ 
mere humanity of Christ, argued from the 
Scriptures; for they are accused by this 
‘writer, of making alterations in their copies, 
in order to favour their opinions *. 


VII. Origen’s sentiments excited great, 
controversies,—the bishops of Rome and, 
Alexandria, and many others, condemning, 
the bishops of the East espousing them ; vet" 
there is not the smallest question, but that 
both the advocates and adversaries of these 
opinions acknowledge the same authority of 
Scripture. In his time, which the reader will 
remember was about one hyndred and fifty 
years after the Scriptures were published, 
many dissentions subsisted amongst Chris- 
tians, with which they wére reproached by 
Celsus; yet Origen, who has recorded this 
accusation without contradicting it, neverthe- 
less testifies, that the four Gospels were re-" 
ceived without dispute, by the whole church 
of God under heaven +. 


VILL. Paul of Samosata, about thirty years 
after Origen, so distinguished himself in the 


* Lard. vol iii. p. 46. + Ib. vol. iv. p. 642. 
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controversy concerning the nature of Christ, 
-as to be the subject of two councils, or sy- 
nods, assembled at Antioch, upon his opi- 
nions. Yet he is not charged by his adver- 
‘saries with rejecting any book of the New 
Testament. On the contrary, Epiphanius, 
who wrote a history of heretics a hundred 
years afterwards, says, that Paul endeavoured 
to support his doctrine by texts of Scripture. 
And Vincentius Lirinensis, A. D. 434, speak- 
‘ing of Paul and other heretics of the same 
age, has these words: “ Here, perhaps, some 
one may ask, whether heretics also urge the 
testimony of Scripture. They urge it in- 
deed, explicitly and vehemently ; for you 
may see them flying through every book of 
the sacred law *.” 


IX. A controversy at the same time ex- 
isted with the Noetians, or Sabellians, who 
seem to have gone into the opposite extreme 

_ from that of Paul of Samosata and his fol- 
lowers. Yet, according to the express testi- 
mony of Epiphanius, Sabellius received all 
the Scriptures. And with both sects Catholic 

‘ writers constantly allege the Scriptures, and 
reply to the arguments which their oppo- 
nents drew from particular texts. 


* Lardner, vol. xi. p. 158. ° 
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We have here, therefore, a proof, that par- 
ties, who were the niest opposite and irrecon- 
cileable to one another, acknowledged the au- 
thority of Scripture with equal deference. 


*X. And asa general testimony to the same 

point, may be produced what was said by one® 
of the bishops of the council of Carthage,. 
which was holden a little before this time :—- 
« ¥ am of opinion that blasphemous and 
wicked heretics, who pervert the sacred and 
adorable words of the Scriptures, should be 
execrated *.”. Undoubtedly what they per- 
verted, they received. 


XL. The Millennium, Novatianism, the 
baptism of heretics, the keeping of Easter, 
engaged also the attention, and divided the 
opinions aot Christians, at and before that 
time (and, by, the way, it may be observed, 
that such disputes, though on some accounts 
to be blamed, shewed how much men were in 
earnest upon the subject); yet every one ap- 
pealed for the grounds of his opinion to Scrip- 
ture authority. Dionysius of Alexandria, 
who flourished A. D. 247, deseribing a coufe- 
rence, or public disputation, with the Millen- 
uarians of Egypt, confesses of them, though 


* Lardner,, vol. xi. p. 839. 
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‘their adversary, “that they embraced what- 
ever could be made out by good arguments 
from the Holy Scriptures *.” Novatus, A. D. 
251, distinguished by some rigid sentiments 
concerning the reception of those who had 
lapsed, and the founder of a numerous sect, 
in his few remaining works quotes the Gos- 
pel with the same respect as other Chris- 
tians did: and eoncerning: his followers, the 
testimony of Socrates, who wrote about the 
year 440, is positive, viz. © That, in the dis- 
putes between the Catholics and them, each | 
side endeavoured to support itself by the au- 
thority of the Divine Scriptures +.” 


XIL. The Donatists, who sprung up in 
the year 328, used the same Scriptures as we 
do. .“ Produce (saith Augustine) some proof 
from the Scriptuyes, whose authority is com- 

-mon to us both £.” 


XIIL. It is perfectly notorious, that, in the 
Arian controversy, which arost soon after the 
year 300, both sides appealed to the same: 

‘ Scriptur es, and w ath equal professions of de- 
ference and regard. The Arians, in theit 
‘ j 


* Lard. Cred. vol. iv. p. 666. + Ib, ‘vol. ¥. p: 105. 
+ Th. vol. vil. pn. 248. * 
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council of Antioch, A. D. 341, pronounce, 
that, “ if any one, contrary to the sound doe- 
trine of the Scriptures, say that the Son isa 
creature, as one of the creatures, let him be 
anathema *.” They and the Athanasians 
mutually accuse each other of using waserip- 
tural phrases, which was a mutual acknow- 
tedgment of the conclusive authority of Scrip- 
ture. 


XIV. The Priscillianists, A. D. 3784, the 
Pelagians, A.D. 405 {, received the same 
Scriptures as we do. 


XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, who 
lived near the year 400, is so positive in affir- 
niation of the proposition which we main- 
tain, that it may form a proper conclusign of 
the argument.. “ The general reception of 
the Gospels is a proof that their history .is 
true and consistent ; for, since the writing of 
the Gospels, many heresies have arisen, hold- 
ing opinions contrary to wh&t is contained in 
them, who yet receive the Gospels either en- 
tire or in part §.” Tam ‘not moved by what 
may seem a deduction from Chrysostom’s 
testimony, the words “entire or in part ;” . 


* Lard. Cred. vol. vii. p. 277. + Ib. vol. ix. p. 325. 
t Ib. vol. xi. pp. 52. + § Ib. vol. x. p. 316. 
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’ for, if all the parts, which were ever ques- 
tioned in our Gospels, wre given up, it 
would not affect the miracubus origin of the 
religion in the smallest degre : e.g. 


Cerinthus is said by Epizhanius to have 
received the Gospel of Matthew, but not en- 
tire. What the omissions wae does not ap- 

‘ pear.—The common -opinion, that he reject~ 
ed the first two chapters, seems to have been 
a mistake *. It is agreed, however, by all 
who have given any account of Cerinthus, 
that he taught that the Holy Ghost (whether 
he meant by that name a persan or a power) 
descended upon Jesus at his baptism ; that 
Jesus from this time performed many mira- 
cles, and that ‘he appeared after his death. 
He must have retained therefore the essen- 
tial parts of the history. : 


Of all the ancient heretics, the most extra- 
ordinary was Marcion+. One of his tenets 
was the rejection of the Old Testament, as 
proceeding from an inferior and imperfect, 
deity; and in pursuance of this hypothesis, 
he erased from the New, and that, as it should 


* Lardner, vol. ix. ed. 1788. p. $22. 
+ Ib, sect, ii. c. x. Also Michael, vol. i. c. i. sect. xviii. 
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seem, without entring into any critical rea- 
sons, every passive which recognised the 
Jewish Scripture. He spared not a text 
which coutradict:d his opinion. It is reason- 
able to believe that Marcion treated books 
as he treated texts: yet this rash and wild 
controversialist :ublisbed a recension or chas- 


tised edition of Saint Luke's Gospel, contain- 


ing the leading facts, and all which is neces-’ 


sary to authenficate the religion. ‘Phis ex- 
ample atfords proof, that there weresalways 
some points, ard those the main points, whieh 
neither wildness nor rashness, neither the 
fury of opposition, nor the intemperance of 
controversy, would venture to call in ques- 
tion. There is no reason to believe that Mar- 
cion, though full of resentment awainst the 
Catholic Christians, ever charged them «with 
forging their books. TheeGospel of Saint 
Matthew, the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
those of Saint Peter and-Saint James, as well 
as the Old ‘Festament in general, (he said), 
were writings not for Christians, but for 
Jews *.” This declaration shews the groind 


upon W hich Marcion proceeded ih his miuti- - 


lation of the Scriptares, riz. his dislike of the 


%* 1 have transeribed this sentence from Michaelis’ 


(p. 38), who has not, however, referred to the authority 
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passages or the books. Marcion flourished 
about the year 130. 


Dr. Lardner, in b& General Review, sums 
up this head of evidence in the following 
words: “ Noetus, Paul of Samosata, Sabel- 
lius, Marcellus, Photinus, the Novatians, 
Donatists, Manicheans *, Priscilianists, be- 
sides Artemon, the Audians,. the Arians, and 
divers others, all received most or all the same 
books of the New Testament which the Ca- 
tholics received; and agreed in a like respect 
for them as written by apostles, or their dis- 
ciples and companions +.” 


* This must be with an exception, however, of Faustus, 
who lived so late as the year 384, 

¢ Lardner, vol. xii. p. 12.—Dr. Lardner’s future inqui- 
ries supplied him with many other instances, 
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SECTION VIII. 


The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirteen Epistles of Saint Paul, the First 
Epistle of John, and the First of Peter, 
were received, without doubt, by those who . 
doubted concerning the other booka, hich 
are included in our present Canon. 


I srare this proposition, because, if made 
out, it shews that the authenticity of their 
books was a subject amongst the early Chris- 
tians of consideration and inquiry; and that, 
where there was cause of doubt, they did 
doubt; a circumstance which strengthens: 
very’much thar testimony to such books as 
were received by them with full acquiescence. 


I. Jerome, in his aecount of Caius, who | 
was probably a presbyter of Rome, and who 
flourished near the year 200, records of him, 
that, reckoning up only thirteen epistles ‘of 
Paul, he says, the fourteenth, which is. in- 
scribed to the Hebrews, is not his; and then- 
Jerome adds, «With the Romans, to this day, 
it is not looked upon as Paul’s.” This agrees, 
in the main, with the accouut given by Euse- 
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bius of the same ancient author and his work ; 
except that Eusebins delivers his own remark 
in more guarded terms, “ And indeed to this 
very time, by some of the Romans, this epistle 
is not thought to be’the apostle’s *.” 


II. Origen, about twenty years after Caius, 
quoting the epistle to the Hebrews, observes 
‘that some might dispute the authority of that 
epistle, and therefore proceeds to quote to the 
same point, as undouhted books of Scripture, 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and Paul’s First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians +. And in another place, this author 
speaks of the Epistle to the Hebrews thus :— 
“ The account come down to us is various, 
some saying that Clement, who was bishop of 
Rome, wrote this epistle; others, that it was 
Luke, the same who wrote the Gospel and the 
Acts.” Speaking also, in the same paragraph, 
of Peter,-“ Peter (says he) has left one epis- 
tle acknowledged ; let it be granted likewise, 
- that he wrote a second, for it is doubted of.” 
And of John, “He has also left one epistle of 
a very few lines; grant also a second and a 
third; for all do not allow these to be genuine.” 
Now, let it be noted, that Origen, who thns 
discriminates, and thus confesses his own 


* Lardner, vol. iii. p. 240. + Ib. vol. iii. p. 246. 
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doubts, and the doubts which subsisted in his 
time, expressly witaesses concerning the four 
Gospels, “ that they alone are received with- 
out dispute by the whoxe church of God under 
heaven *.” 


LL. Dionysius of Alexandria, in the year 
247, doubts concerning the book of Revela- 
tion, whether it was written by Saint John ; 
states the grounds of hisdoubt, represents the’ 
diversity of opinion concerning it, in his own 
time, and before his time}. Yet the same 
Dionysius uses and collates the four Gospels, 
in a manner which shews that he entertained 
not the smallest suspicion of theca authority, 
and in a manner also which shews that they, 
and they alone, were received as authentic 
histories of Christ {. 


IV. But this section maybe said to have 
been framed on purpose to introduce to the 
reader two remarkable’ passages extant in 
Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. The first 
passage opens with these words :—* Let us 
observe the writings of the apostle John which 
are uncontradicted ; and, first of all, must be * 
mentioned, as acknowledged of all, the Gos- 


* Lardner, vol. iii. p. 234, + Ab. vol. iv. p. 670. 
* Th wol de. n: GARD. 
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pel according: to him, well known to all the 
churches under heaven.” The author then 
proceeds to relate the oceasions of writing the 
Gospels, and the ae for placing Saint 
John’s the last, manfestly speaking of all the - 
fowr-as parallel in their authority, and in the 
certainty of their original *¥. The second 
passage is taken from a chapter, the title of 
which is, “ Of the Scriptures universally ac- 
knowledged, and of those that are not such.”, 
Eusebius begins his enumeration in the fol- 
lowine manner:—* In the jirst place, are to 
be ranked the sacred four Gospels, then the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, after that 
are to be reckoned the Epistles of Paul. In 
the next place, that called the First Epis- 
tle of John, and the Epistle of Peter, are to 
be esteemed authentic. After this is to be 
placed, if it be thought fit, the Revelation of 
John, about which we shall observe the dif- 
ferent opinions at proper seasons. Of the 
controyerted, but yet well known, or approv- 
ed by the most, are, that. called the Epistle of 
James, and that of Jude, and the second. of 
Peter, and the second and third of John, 
whether they are written by the evangelist, 
or auother of the same name+.” He then 
proceeds to reckon up five others, not in gur 
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canon, whieh he calls in’ one place spurious, 
in another controverted, meaning, a8 appears 
to me, nearly the same thing by these two 
words *, 


* It is manifest from this passage, that the 
‘four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
(the parts of Scripture with which our con- 
cern principally lies), were acknowledged, 
‘without dispute, even by those who raised 
objections, or entertained doubts, about some 
other parts of the same collection. But the 
passage proves something more than this. 
The author was extremely conversant in the 
writings of Christians, which had been pub- 
lished from the commencement of the insti- 
tution to his own time; and it was from these 
writings that he drew his knowledge of the 
character and reception of thg books in ques- 
tion. That Eusebius recurred to this medium 
of information, and that he had examined with.. 
attention this species of proof, is shown, first, 
by a passage in the very chapter we are quot- 
* That Eusebius could not intend, by the word rendert 
ed “ spurious,” what we at preseut-mean by: it, is evident 
from a clause in this very chapter, where, speaking‘of the 
Gospels of Peter and Thomas, and Matthias, and some 
others, he says, ** They are not so much as to be reckoned 
amb ing the spurious, but are to be rejected as altogether ub- 
surd and impious.” Vol. viii. p. 98, 
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ing, in which, speaking of the books which he 
calls spurious, “None, (he says) of the eccle- 
siastical writers, in the succession of the apos- 
tles, have vouchsafed Z& make any mention of 
them in their writings ;” and, secondly, by an- 
other passage of the same work, wherein, 
speaking of the First Epistle of Peter, “ This 
(he says) the presbyters ‘of ancient times have 
quoted in their writings as undoubtedly ge- 
nuine *;” and then, speaking of some other 
writings bearing the name of Peter, “« We 
know (he says) that they have not been deli- 
vered down to us in the number of Catholic 
writings, forasmuch as no ecclesiastical writer 
of the ancients, or of our times, has made use 
of testimonies out of them,” « Butin the pro- 
gress of this héstory,” the author proceeds, 
“we shall make it our business to show, to- 
gether with theyguecessions from the apostles, 
what ecclesiastical writers, in every age, have 
used such -writings ag these which are contra- 
dicted, and what they have said with regard 
to the Scriptures received in the New Testa- 
ment, und acknorwledged by all, and with re- 
gard to those which are not such +.” 


“After this it is reasonable to believe, that 
when Eusebius states the four Gospels, and 


* Lardner, vol. viii. p. 99., + Ib. vol. viii. p. 211. 
VoL. I. R 
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the Acts of the Apostles, as uncontradicted, 
uncontested, and acknowledged by all; and 
when he places them in opposition, not only 
to those which were spyrious in our sense of 
that term, but to those*which were contro- 
verted, and even to those which were well 
known and approved by many, yel doubted 
of by some ; he represents, not only the sense 
of his own age, but the result of the evidence. 
which the writings of prior ages, from the 
apostles’ time to his own, had furnished to 
his inquiries. The opinion of Eusebius and 
his contemporaries appears to have been 
- founded upon the testimony of writers, whom 
they then called ancient; and we may ob- 
serve, that such of the works of these writers, 
as have come down to our timts, entirely con- 
firm the judgment, and support the digtine- 
tion which Eusebius proposes. The books, 
which he ealls “ books universally acknow- 
ledged,” are in fact used and quoted in the 
remaining works of Christian writers, during 
the 250 years between the apostles’ time and 
that of Eusebius, mueh more frequently than, 
and in a different manner from, those, the au-. 
thoritity of which, he tells us, was disputed. 
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SECTION IX. 


Our historical Scriptures were attacked by 
the early adversaries of Christianity, as 
containing the accounts upon which the 
Religwon was founded. 


- 1. Near the middle of the second century, 
Celsus, a heathen philosopher, wrote a pro- 
fessed treatise against Christianity. To this 
treatise, Origen, who came about fifty years 
after him, published an answer, in which he - 
frequently recites his adversary’s words and 
arguments. The work of Celsus is lost ; 
but that of Origen remains, Origen appears 
to hae given us the words of Celsus, where 
he professes to give them, very faithfully ; 
and, amongst other reasons for thinking so, 
this is one, that the objection, as stated by 
him from Celsus, is sometimes stronger than 
his own answer. I think it also probable, 
that- Origen, in his answer, has retailed.a 
.large portion of the works of Celsus: «That 
it may not be suspected, (he says) that we 
pass by any chapters, because we haye no 
answers at hand, T have thought it best, ac- 
cording to my ability, to confute every thing 
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proposed by him, not so much observing the 
natural order of things, as the order which 
he has taken himself *.” 


Celsus wrote about ~one hundred years 
after the Gospels were published ; and there- 
fore any notices of these books from him 
are extremely important for their antiquity. 
They are, however, rendered more Fo by thé 
character of the author; for, the reception, 
credit, and notoriety of these books must 
have been well established amongst Chris- 
tiams, to have made them subjects of animad-. 
version and opposition by strangers and by 
enemies. It evinces the truth of what Chrys, 
sostom, two centuries afterwards, observed, 
that, “the Gospels, when wzitten, were not’ 
hid in a corner or burigd in obscurity, but 
they were made known to aP~the wogld, be- 
fore enemies as well as others, even’ as they 
are now +.” 


1. Celsus, or the Jew. whom he personates, 
uses these words :-—“J could say many things 
concerning the affairs of Jesus, and those, too, 
different from those written by the disciples 
of Jesus, bat I purposely omit them {.” Upon 


* Orig. cont. Cels.1.i.sect.41. + In Matt. Hom. i. 7. 
+ Lardner, Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. ii. p. 274. 
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this passage it has been rightly observed, 
that it is not easy to believe, that if Celsus 
could have contradicted the disciples upon 
good evidence in any material point, he would 
have omitted to do so, and that the assertion 
is, What Origen calls it, a mere  oratorical 
‘flourish. 


_ It is sufficient however to prove, that, in 
the time of Celsus, there were books well 
known, and allowed to be written by the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, which books contained a his- 
tery of him. By the term disciple, Celsus 
does not mean the followers of Jesus in ge- 
neral, for them he calls Christians, or be- 
lievers, or the }'ke, but those who had been 
taught by Jesus himself, 7. e. his apostles and 
companions. ~ 


2. In another passage, Celsus accuses the 
Christians of altering the Gospel *. The ac- 
cusation refers to some variations in the read- 
ings of particular passages ; for Celsus goes 
on to object, that when they are pressed hard, 
and one reading has been confuted, they dis- 
own that, and fly to another. We cannot 
perceive from Origen, that Celsus specified 
any particular instances, and without such 

3 * Tard Cred unl ih on oF 
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specification the charge is of no value. But 
the true conclusion to be drawn from it is, 
that there were in the hands of the Chris- 
tians, histories, which were even then of some 
standing; for, various readings and corrup- 
tions do not take place in recent productions. 


The former quotations, the reader will re- 
meimber, proved that these books were com- 
posed by the disciples of Jesus, strictly so 
called; the present quotation shews, that, 
though objections were taken by the adver- 
saries of the religion to the integrity of these 
books, none were made to their genuineness. 


3. Ina third passage, the Jew, whom Cel- 
sus introduces, shuts up an argument in this 
manner :—* These things then” we have al- 
leged to you out of your own rritings, not 
needing any other weapons *.” lt is mani- 
fest that this boast proceeds npon the suppo-- 
sition that the books, over which the writer: ~ 
affects to triumph, possessed an authority by 
which Christians confessed themselves to be 
bound. : . 


4. That the books to which Celsus refers — 
were no other than our present Gospels, is . 


* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 276. 
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made out by his allusions to various passages 
still found in these Gospels. Celsus takes 
notice of the genedlogies, which fixes two of 
these Gospels; of the precepts, Resist not 
him that injures you, and, If a man strike 
thee on the one cheek, offer to him the other 
also *; of the woes denounced by Christ; of 
_ his predictions ; of, his saying, that it is im- 
‘ possible to serve Lwo.nasters +; of the purple 
robe, the crown of thorns, and the reed in his 
shand; of the blood that flowed from the 
body of Jesus upon the cross ¢, which cireum- 
~gtance is recorded by John alone; and (what 
is instar omnitim for the purpose for which 
we produce it) of the difference in the ae- 
counts given of the resurrection by the evan- 
gelists, some mentioning two angels at the 
sep ichre, wthers only one §. 


It is extremely material to remark, that 
Celsus not only perpetually referred to the 
accounts of Christ contained in the four Gos- 
pels ¥, but that he referred to no other ac- 
cotints; that he founded none of his objec- 


* * Lardner, vol. ii. p. 276. + Ib. vol. ii. p. 277, 
t Ib. vol. ii. p. 280, 281. _ § Ib. vol. ii. p. 282, 
q The particulars, of which the above are only a few, 
are well collected by Mr. Bryant, p. 140. 
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tions to Christianity upon any thing deli- 
. vered in spurious gospels. 


II. What Celsus was in the second century, 
Porphyry became in the third. His work, 
which was a large and formal treatise against 
the Christian religion, is not extant. We . 
must be content therefore to gather his ob-. 
jections from Christian writers, who have 
noticed in order to answer them; ; and enough 
remains of this species of information, to prove 
completely, that. Porphyry’s animadversions 
weredirected against the contents of our pre-~ 
sent Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Porphyry considering that to overthrow them 
was to overthrow the religion. Thus he ob- 
jects to the repetition of a generation inSaiut 
Matthew’s genealogy; to Matthew’s cali; to 
the quotation.of a text from Asaiah, whieh is 
found in a psalm ascribed to Asaph ; to the 
calling of the lake of Tiberias at séa; to the 
expression in Saint Matthew, “ the abomina- 
tion of desolation ;” to the variations in Mat- 
thew and Mark upon the text, “ the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness,” Matthew 
citing it from Isaias, Mark from thie Prophets; 
to John's application of the teria “ Word ;” 

to Christ's change of intention about going: 
up to the feart of tabernacles John, vii. 8); 
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. to the judgment denounced by Samt Peter 
upon Ananias and Sapphira, which he calls 
an imprecation of death *, 


The instances here alleged, serve, in some 
measure, to shew the nature of Porphyry’s 
. objections, and prove that Porphyry had read 
the Gospeis with that sort of attention which 
“a writer would cmploy, who reearded them as 
‘the depositaries of the religion which he at- 
tacked. Besides these specifications, there 
exists, in the writings of ancient Christians; 
‘general evidence, that the places of Scripture, 
upon which Porphyry had remarked were 
very numerous. 


In some of the above-cited examples, Por- 
phyry, spetking of Saint Matthew, calls bim 
your evangelist ; he also uses the term evan- 
gelists in the plural number. What was said 
of Celsus’ is true likewise of Porphyry, that 

. it does not iippear that-he considered any his- 
tory of Christ, except these, as having autho- 
rity'with Christians. - : 


- TLL. A third great writer against the Chris- 
ian religion was the emperor Julian, whose 


* Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. iii. Pp. 166, et seq. 
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work was composed about a century after that 
of Porphyry. 


Tn various long extracts, transcribed from. 
this work by Cyril and Jerome, it appears *, 
that Julian noticed by name Matthew and 
Luke, in the difference between their genea- 
logies of Christ; that he objected to Matthew’s 
application of the prophecy, “ Out of Egypt 
have I called my son” (ii. 15.), and to that of 
“a virgin shall conceive,” (i. 23.); that he 
recited sayings of Christ, and various pas- 
sages of his history, in the very words of the 
evangelists ; in particular, that Jesus healed 
lame and blind people, and exorcised dermo- 
niacs, in the villages of Bethsaida and Betha- 
ny; that he alleged, that none ‘of patel Sty 
ples ascribed to him the creation,sf the tvorld, 
except John; that neither Pal, nor Matthew, 
nor Luke, nor Mark, have dared te-call Jesus, 

‘God; that John wrote-later than the other - 
evangelists, aud at a time when a great num- 
ber of men in the cities of Greece and-Italy 
sere converted; that he alludes to the con- 
yersion of Cornelius and of Sergius Paulus, - 
to Peter’s vision, to the cireular letter sent by 
the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, which 


* Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. iv. p. 77, et seq 
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are all recorded in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
by which quoting of the four Gospels and . 
the Acts of the Apostles, and by quoting no 
other, Julian shews that these were the his- 
torical books, and the only historical books, 
received by Christians as of authority, and as 
the authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ, of 
- his apostles, and of the doctrines taught by 
‘them. But Julian’s testimony does some- 
thing more than represent the judgement: of 
the Christian church in his time. It dis- 
covers also his own, He himself expressly 
states the early date of these records: he calls 
them by the names which they now bear, 
He all along supposes, he no where attempts 
to question, their genuineness. 


The argYgent in favour of the books of the 
New Testament, drawn from the notice taken 
‘of their contents by the early writers against 
the religion, is very'considerable. It proves 
that the accounts, which Christians had then, 
were the accounts which we have now; that 
our present Scriptures ‘were theirs. It proves, 
moreover, that neither Celsus in the second, 
Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth 
century, suspected the authenticity of these 
books, or ever insinuated that Christians were 
nistaken in the authors to whom they aserib- 
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ed them. Not one of them expressed an opi- 

nion upon this subject different from that 

which was holden by Christians. And when 

we consider how much it, would have availed 

them to have cast a doubt upon this point, if 
they could; and how ready they shewed them= 

selves to he, to take every advantage in their 

pow er; and that they were all men of learn-- 
ing and inquiry; their concession, or rather 

their suffrage, upon the subject, is extremely 

valuable. 


In the case of Porphyry, it is made still 
stronger, by the consideration that he did in 
fact support himself by this species of objec- 
tion, when he saw any room -for it, or when 
his acuteness could supply aay pretence for 
alleging it. The propheey of Piniel he’ at- 
tacked upon this very ground of spuriousness, 
insisting that it was written after the time ef 
Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘and maintains Its 
charge of forgery by some far-fetched indeed, 
but very subtle criticisms. Concerning the 
writings of the New “Testament, no trace of 
this suspicion is any where to be found in 
him *, 


* Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. 
1. 43.2 Marsh’s Translation. 
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SECTION X. 


Formal catalogues’ of authentic Scriptures 
reore published, in all which our present 
sacred histories were included. 


Tus species of evidence comes later than the 
‘yest; as it was not natural that catalogues of 
any particular class of books should be put 
forth, until Christian writings became nume- 
yous; or until some writings shewed them- 
selves, claiming titles which did not belong 
to them, and thereby rendering it necessary 
to separate books of authority from others. 
But, when it does appear, it is extremely sa- 
tisfactory; the catalogues, though numerous, 
and made in countries at a wide distance from 
oue another, differing: very little, differing in 
nothing which is material, and all containing 
the four Gospels. ‘To this ‘last article there 
- is no exception. 


T. Jn the writings of Origen which remain, 
and in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, 
from works of his which are nov lost, there 
are enumerations of the books of Scripture, in 
which the four Gospels aud the Acts of the 
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Apostles are distinctly and honourably speci- 
fied, and in which no books appear beside 
what are now received *. The reader, by this 
time, will easily recollect that the date of 0- 
rigen’s works is A. D. 230. 


TI. Athanasius, about a century afterwards, 
delivered a catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament in form, containing our Scriptures 
and no others; of which he says, “ In these 
alone the doctrine of Religion is taught; let 
no man add to them, or take any thiig from 
them +.” 


TLL. About 20 years after Athanasius, Cy- 
ril, bishop of Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue 
of the books of Scripture publickly read “t that 
time.in the church of Jerusalem. exactly the 
same as ours, except th t the “ Revelation” is 
omitted f. 


-1V. And, fifteen years after Cyril, the . 
council of Laodicea delivered an authoritative 
catalogue of canonical Scripture, like Cyril’s, 
the same as ours, with the omission of the - 
“« Revelation.” 


* Lardner, Cred. vol. iii. p. 234, et seq. ; vol. viii. p. 196. 
+ Ib. vol. vill. p. 223. t Ib. vol. viii, p. 270. 
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V. Catalogues now become frequent.— 
Within thirty years after the last date, that 
is, from the year 363 to near the conclusion 
of the fourth century, we have catalogues by 
Epiphanius *, by Gregory Nazianzen+, by 
Philaster bishop of Brescia in Italy +, by Am- 
philochius bishop of Iconium, all, as-they are 
sometimes called, clean catalogues, (that is, 
‘they admit no books into the number beside 
- what we now receive,) and’all, for every pux- 
pose of historic evidence, the same as. ours f. 


VI. Within the same period, Jerome, the 
most learned Christian writer of his age, de- 
livered a catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament, recognising every book now re- 
ceived. with the intimation of a doubt con- 
cerning the Epistle to the Hebrews alone, 
and taking not the least notice of any book 
which is not now received §. 


_ VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who 
lived in Palestine, was Saint Augustine, in 


* Lard. Cred. vol. viii. p. 368. + Ib. vol. ix. p. 182. 

+ Ib. vol. ix. p. 373. 

{ Epiphanius omits the Acts of the Apostles. This must 
have been an accidental mistake, either in him, or in some 
copyist of his work; for he elsewhere expressly refers to this 
book, and ascribes it to Luke. 

€ Th. vol. x. p. 77, 
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Africa, who published likewise a catalogue, ~ 
without joining to the Seriptures, as books 
of authority, any other ecclesiastical writing | 
whatever, and without omitting one which 
we at this day acknowledge *. 


VILL. And with these eoncurs another eon- 
temporary writer, Rufen, presbyter of Aqui- - 
leia, whose catalogue, like theirs, is perfect - 
and unmixed, and concludes with these re- 
markable words: “ These are the volumes 
which the fathers have included in the canon, 
and out of which they would have us prove. 
the dotrine of our faith +.” 


* Lard. Cred, vol. x. p: 213. + Ib. vol. x. p. 187. 
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SECTION Xt]. 


These propositions cunnot he predicated of any 
‘of those books, which are commonly called 


Apocryphal Books of the New Testament. 


I po not know that the objection taken from 

_ apocryphal writings is at present much relied 
upon by scholars. But there are many, who, 
hearing that various gospels existed in an- 
cient times under the names of the apostles, 
may have taken up a notion, that the selec- 
tion of our present Gospels from the rest, 
was rather an arbitrary or accidental choice, 
than founded in any clear and certain cause 
of preference. To these it may be very use- 
ful to know the truth of the case. I observe 
therefore, 


I. That, beside our Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, no Christian history, claim- 
ing to be written by an apostle or apostolical 
man, is quoted within three hundred years af- 
ter the birth of Christ, by any writer now ex- 
tant, or known; or, if quoted, is not quoted 
without marks of censure and rejection. 

VOL, I. s 
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I have not advanced this assertion without 
inquiry; and T doubt not, but that the pas- 
sages cited by Mr. Jones and Dr. Lardner, 
under the several titles which the apocryphal 
books bear ; or a reference to the places where 
they are mentioned, as collected in a very ae- 
curate table, published in the year 1773, by 
the Rev. J. Atkinson, will make out the truth” 
of the proposition to the satisfaction of every: 
fair and competent judgment. If there be 
any book which may seem to form an excep- 
tion to the observation, it is a Hebrew Gos- 
pel, which was cirenlated under the various, 
titles of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
the Gospel of the Nazarenes, of the Ebionites, 
sometimes called of the Twelve, by some as- 
cribed to Saint Matthew. -This Gospel is 
ence, and only once, cited by Clement of 
Alexandrinus, who lived, the reader will re- 
meinber, in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, and which same Clement quetes one or, 
other of our four Gospels in almost every 
page of his work. It is also twice mentioned 
by Origen, A. D. 230; and both times.with 
marks of diminution and discredit. And this 
ix the ground upon which -the exception 
stands. But what is still more material to 
observe is, that this Gospel, in the main, 
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-apreed with our present Gospel of Saint 
’ Matthew *. 


Now if, with this account of the apocry- 
phal Gospels, we couipare what we have read, 
concerning the canonical Scriptures in the 
preceding sections; or even recollect that ge- 
~neral, but well-founded, assertion of Dr. Lard- 

_sner’s, “ Tbat in the remaining -works of Ire- 
. ‘nreus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, 
who all lived in the first two centuries, there 
are more and larger quotations of the small 
volume of the New Testament, than of all 
the works of Cicero, by writers of all charac- 
ters, for several ages $3" and if to this we 
add, that, notwithstanding the loss of many 
works, of the primitive times of Christianity, 
ave have, within the above-mentioned period, 
the remains of Christian writers, who lived 
in Palestine, Syria, - sia Minor, Egypt the 
part of Africa that used the Latin tongue, in 
Crete, Greece, Ttaly, and Gaul, in all whieh 
-yemains, references are found to our evange- 





* In applying to this Gospel, what Jerome in the latter 
end of the fourth century has mentioned of a Hebrew Gos- 
pel, I think it probable that we sometimes confound it with 
a Hebrew copy of Saint Matthew's Gospel, whether an ori- 
ginal or version, which was then extant. 

+ Lardner, Cred. vol. xii. p. 53- 
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tists; I apprehend, that we shall perceive a.. 
clear and broad line of division, between those © 
writings, and all others pretending to similar 
authority. 


~ V1. But beside certain Aistorics which as- 
sumed the names of Apostles, and whieh were 
forgeries properly so called, there were some” 
other Christian writings, in the whole or in. 
part of an historical nature, which, though . 
not forgeries, are denominated apocryphal, 
as being of uncertain, or of no authority. 


Of this second class of writings I have 
found only two which are noticed by any au- 
thor of the first three centuries, without ex- 
press terms of condemnation; and these are, 
the one, a book entitled the Preaching of Pe- 
ter, quoted repeatedly by Clement Alexan- 
drinus, A. D. 196; the other, a book entitled 
the Revelation of Peter, upon which the 
above-mentioned Clement Alexandrinus is 
said, by Eusebius, to haye written notes ; and’ 
which is twice cited in a work still extant, 
ascribed to the same author. 


I conceive therefore, that the proposition 
we have before advanced, even after it hath 
been subjected to every exception, of every 
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kind, that ean be alleged, separates, by a wide 
interval, our historical Scriptures from all 
other writings which profess to give an ac- 
eount of the same subject. 


We may be permitted however to add, 


1. That there is no evidence, that any spu- 
rious or apocryphal books whatever, existed 
in the first century of the Christian wera; in 
which century all our historical books are 
proved to have been extant. “ There are no 
quotations of any such beoks in the apostoli- 
cal fathers, by whom T mean Barnabas, Cle- 
ment of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp, whose wrjtings reach from about the 
year of our Lord 70, to the year 108,” (and 
some of whom have quoted each and every 
one of our historical Scriptures); “I say 
this,” addy Dr. Lardner, “because I think it 
has been proved *.” ~ 


2. These apocryphal writings were not read 
in the churches of Christians ; 


3. Were not admitted into their volume ; 


4. Do not appear in their catalogues ; 


* Lardner, Cred. vol. xii. p. 158, 
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5. Were not noticed by their adversaries ; 


6. Were not alleged by different parties, 
as of authority in their controve: 





7. Were not the subjects amongst them, 
of commentaries, versions, collations, expo-" 
sitions. ; : 


Finally ; beside the silence of three centu- 
ries, or evidence within that time, of their 
rejection, they were, with a consent nearly | 
universal, reprobated by Christian writers of 
succeeding ages, 


Although it be made out-by these obser- 
vations, that the books in question. never ob- 
tained any degree of credit ind notoriety, 
which can place them in competition with 
our Scriptures, yet it appears from the writ- 
ings of the fourth century, that many such 
existed in that century, and in the century © 
preceding it. It may be difficult, at this dis- 
tance of time, to aceount for their origin. 
Perhaps the most probable explication is, 
that they were in general composed with a 
design of making a profit by the sale. What- 
ever treated of the subject would find pur- 
chasers. It was an advantage taken of the ; 
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pious curiosity of unlearned Christians.— 
With a view to the same purpose, they were 
many of them adapted to the particular opi- 
nions of particular sects, which would natu- 
rally promote their circulation amongst the 
favourers of those opinions. - After all, they 
were probably much imore obseure than we 
imagine. Except the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, there is none of which we hear 
more than the Gospel of the Egyptians ; yet 
there is good reason to believe that Clement, 
a presbyter of Alexandria in Egypt,.A. D. 
184, and a man of alinost universal reading, 
had never seen it *. A Gospel according to, 
Peter, was another of the most ancient books 
of this kind ; yet Serapion, bishep of Antioch, 
A.D. 200, had not read it, when he heard of 
such a book being in the hands of the Chris- 
tians of Rhossus in Cilicia; and speaks of ob- 
taining: a sight of this Gospel from some sec- 
taries who used it+. Even of the Gospel of 
the Hebrews, which confessedly stands at the 
head of the catalogue, Jerome, at the end of 
the fourth century, was glad to procure a 
copy by the favour of the Nazarenes of Berea. 
- Nothing of this sort ever happened, or could 
have happened, concerning our Gospels. 


_ * Jones, voli. p. 243. t Lard. Cred. vol. ii. p. 557. 
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One thing is observable of all the apoery» 
phal Christian writings, viz. that they pro- 
ceed upon the same fundamental history of 
Christ and his apostles, as that which is dis- 
closed in our Scriptures. The mission of 
Christ, his power of working miracles, his 
communication of that power to the apostles, 
his passion, death, and resurrection, are aa - 
sumed or asserted by every one of them. 
The names under which some of them came 
forth, are the names of men of eminence in 
our histories. What these books give, are 
not contradictions, but. unauthorised addi- 
tions. The principak facts are supposed, the 
principle agents the same; which shew, that 
these points were too much fixed to be al- 
tered or disputed. a 

If there be any book of this description; 
which appears to have imposed upon some 
considerable number of learned Christians, it 
is the Sybilliue oracles ; but, when we reflect’ 
upon the circumstances which facilitated that 
imposture, we shall cease to wonder either at 
the attempt, or its success. It was at that 
time universally understood, that such a pro- 
phetic writing existed. Its contents were 
kept secret. The situation afforded to some 
one a hint, as well as an opportunity, to give 
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out a writing under this name, favourable to 
the already established persuasion of Chris- 
tians, and which writing, by the aid and re- 
commendation of these circufnstances, would, 
in. some degrée, it is probable be received. 
Of the ancient forgery we know but little ; 
“what is now produced could not, in my opi- 
_nion, have imposed pon any one. It is mo- 
‘thing else than the Gospel history, woven 
into verse. Perhaps, was at first rather a 
fiction than a forgery ; an exercise of inge- 
nuity, more than ani attempt to deceive. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Recapitulation. 


Tue reader will now be pleased to recollect, - 
that the two points which form the subject of: . 
our present discussion are, first, that the” 
Founder of Christianity, his associates, and — 
immediate followers, passed their lives in la- 
‘hours, dangers, and sufferings ; secondly, 
that they did so, in attestation of the miracu-- 
lous history recorded in our Scriptures, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of that history. 


The argument, by which these two propo- 
sitions have been maintained by us, stands 
thus : 


No historical fact, I apprehend, is more cer- - 
tain, than that the original propagators of 
Christianity voluntarily subjected themselves 
to lives of fatigue, danger, and suffering, in- 
the prosecution of their undertaking. The 
nature of the undertaking; the character of 
the persons employed in it; the opposition 
of their tenets to the fixed opinions and cx- 
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‘pectations of the country, in which they first 
advanced them; their undissembled condem- 
nation of the religion of all other countries ; 
their total want of. power, authority, or force, 
render it in the highest degree probable that 
this must have been the case. The probabi- 
lity is Increased, by what we know of the fate 
of the Founder of the institution, who was 
put to death for his attempt; and by what 
we also know of the cruel treatment of the 
converts to the institution, within thirty years 
after its commencement: both which points 
are attested by Heathen writers, and, being: 
once admitted, leave it very ineredible, that 
the primitive emissaries of the religion, who 
exercised their iministry, first amongst the 
people who had destroyed their Master, and, 
afterwards, tumonest those who persecuted 
their converts, should themselves escape with 
impunity, or pursue their purpose in ease and 
safety. This probability, thus sustained by 
foreion testimony, is advanced, I think, to 
historical certainty, by the evidence of our 
own books; by the accounts of a writer, who 
was the companion of the persons whose suf- 
ferings he relates; by the letters of the per- 
sons themselves ; by predictions of persecu- 
tions ascribed to the Founder of the religion, 
which predictions would not have been in- 
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: 


serted in his history, much less have heen stu-' 

- diously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded 
with the event, and whieh, even if falsely 
ascribed to him, could only have been se 
ascribed, because the event suggested them; 
lastly, by ineessant exhortations to fortitude 
aml patience, and by an earnestness, repeti- 
tion, and urgency upon. the subject, which 
were unlikely to have appeared, if there had 
not becu, at the time, some extraordinary call 
for the exercise of these virtues. ‘ 


It is made out also, I think, with suffieient 
evidence, that both the teachers and converts 
of the religion, in consequence of their new 
profession, took up a new course of life. and 
behaviour. 


The next great question is, what they did 
this For. That it was for a miraculous stety 
of some kind or other, is to my apprehension 
extremely manifest ; because, as to the funda- 
mental article, the designation of the person, 
viz. that this particular person, Jesus of Na- 
zareth, ought to be received as the Messiah, 
or as a messenger from God, they neither had, 
nor could have, any thing but miracles to 
stand upon. That the exertions and suffer- 
ings of the apostles were for the story which 
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we have now, is proyed by the consideration 
‘that this story is transmitted to us by two of 
their own number, and by two others person- 
ally connected with them ; that the particu- 
larity of the narrative proves, thet the writers 
claimed to possess circumstantial informa- 
tion, that from their situation they had full 
* epportunity of acquiring such information, 
that they certainly; at least, knew what their 
colleagues, their companions, their masters 
taught; that each of these books contains 
enough to prove the truth of the religion ; 
that, if any one of them therefore be genuine, 
it is sufficient ; that the genuineness, however, 
of all of them is made out, as well by the 
gerieral arguments which evince the genuine- 
ness.of the mest undisputed remains of anti- 
quity, as.also by peculiar and specific proofs, 
viz. by citations fram them in writings be- 
longing to a period immediately contiguous 
to that in which they sere published; by the 
distinguished regard paid by early Christians 
to the authority of these books, (which ze- 
gard was manifested by their collecting of 
them into a volume, appropriating to that 
volume titles of peculiar respect, translating 
‘them into various languages, digesting them 
into harmonies, writing commentaries upon 
them, and, still more conspicuously, by the 
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readingef thei in their public assemblies in 
all parts of the world); by an universal agree- 
* ment with respect to these books, whilst doubts 
were entertained concerning some others; by 
contending sects appealing to'them ; by the 
early adversaries of the religion not disputing 
their genuineness, but, on the contrary, treat- 
ing them as the depositaries of the history 
upon which the religion was founded; by ° 
many formal catalogues’ of these, as of cer- 
tain and authoritative writings, published in 
different and distant parts of the Christian 
world; lastly, by the absence or defect of the 
above-cited topics of evidence, when applied to 
any other histories of the same subject. 


These are strong arguments to prove, that 
the books actually proeeeded from. the au- 
thors whose names they bear (and have al- 
ways borne, for there is not a particle of evi- 
dence to shew that they ever went under any 
other); but the strict genuineness of the 
books is perhaps more than is necessary to 
the support of our proposition. For, even 
supposing that by reason of the silence of-an- 
tiquity, or the loss of reeords, we know’ not 
who were the writers of the four Gespels, yet 
the fact, that they were received as authentic 
accounts of the transaction upon which the 
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' religion rested, and were received as such by 
Christians, at or near the age of the apostles, 
by those whom the apostles -had taught, and 
by societies which the apostles had founded ; 
this fact, L say, connected with the considexa- 
tion, that they are corroborative of each other’s 
testimony, and that they are farther corrobo- 
rated by another contemporary history, tak- 

“ing up the story where they had left it, and, 
in a narrative built upon that story, account- 
ing for the rise and production of changes in 
the world, the effects of which subsist at this 

. day; connected, moreover, with the confire 
mation which they receive;-from letters writ- 
ten by the apostles themselves, which both 
assume the same general story, and, as often 

“as occasions lead them to do se, allude to 
particnlas parts of it; and connected also with 
the reflection, that if the aposties delivered 
any different story, it is lost (the present and 
no other being referred to by a series of Chris- 
tian writers, down from their age to our own; 
being likewise recognised in a variety of in- 
stitutions, whieh prevailed early and univer- 
sally amongst the disciples of the religion) ; 
and that so great a change, as the oblivion of 
one story aud the substitution of another, 
under such circumstances, could uot have 
taken place; this evidence would be deemed. 
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1 apprehend, sufficient to prove, concerning - 
these books, that, whoever were the authors 
~ of them, they exhibit the story which the 
apostles told, and for which, consequently, 
they acted, and they suffered. 


If it be so, the religion must be true. 
These men could not be deceivers. By only” 
not bearing testimony, they night have avoid-”- 
ed all their sufferings,and have lived quietly. 
Would men in such circumstances pretend to 
have seen what they never saw; assert facts 
which they had no knowledge of; go about . 
lying, to teach virtue; and, though not only 
convineed of Christ’s being an impestor bet 
having seen the success of his imposture in| 
his crucifixton, yet persist in carrying it on; 
and so persist, as to bring upon themselves, 
for nothing, and with a full knowledge of the 
consequence, enmity and hatred, danger and 
death ? . 
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oF 
THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 





PROPOSITION I. 





CHAPTER I. 


Our first proposition was, “ That there ts sa- 
tisfactory evidence that many, pretending 
to be original witnesses of the Christian 

“miracles, passed their lives in labours, dan- 

gers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
taken and undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely 
in consequence of their belief of the truth 
of those accounts; and that they also 
submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 


Our second proposition, and which now re- 
_ mains to be treated of, is, “ That there ts 
No'r satisfactory evidence, that persons pre- 
tending to be original witnesses of any 
VOL. t. T - 
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other similar miracles, have acted in the - 
sume manner, in attestation of the accounts 
which they delircered, and solely in conse- 
quence of thear belief uf the truth of those 
accounts.” 7 
Lenver upon this part of my arguinent, by 
declaring how far my belief in miraculous ae- - 
counts goes. If the reformers, in the time of 
Wicklitfe, or of Luther ; o¢ those of England, 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, or of Queen 
Mary; or the founders of our religious sects 
since, such as were Mr. Whitfield and Mr. 
Wesley in our own times; had undergone ° 
the life of toil and exertion, of danger and 
sufferings, which we know that many of them 
did undergo, for a miraculous story ; that is- 
to say, if they had founded their public mini- 
stry upon the allegation of miracles wrought 
within their own knowledge, and upon nar- 
ratives which could not be resolved into de- ° 
lusion or mistake ; and ifit had appeared, that 
their conduct really had its origin in these 
accounts, [should have believed them. Or, 
to borrow an instance which will ‘be familiar 
to every one of my readers, if the late~Mr. 
Howard had undertaken his labours and 
journeys it attestation, and in consequence of 
a clear and sensible miracle, J should have 
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- believed him also. Or, to represent the same 
thing under a third supposition ; if Socrates 
had professed to perform public miracles at 
Athens ; if the friends of Socrates, Phzedo, 
Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, together with 
Plato, and many of his followers, relying 
upon the attestations which these miracles 
* afforded to his pretensions, had, at the hazard 
of their lives, and the certain expence of their 
ease and tranquillity, gone about Greece, af- 
ter his death, to publish and propagate his 
doctrines; and if these things had come to 
our knowledge, in the same way as that in 
which the life of Socrates is now transmitted 
tous, through the bands of his companions 
and disciples, that is, by writings received 
~~ Wwithcut doubt 2s theirs, from the age in which 
they were published to the present, I should 
have believed this likewise. And my belief 
would, in each case, be much strengthened, if 
the subject of the mission were of importance 
to the conduct and happiness of human life ; 
if it testified any thing which it behoved man- 
kind to knew from such authority; if the na- 
ture of what it delivered, required the sort of 
proot which it alleged; if the oecasion was 
adequate to the interposition, the end worthy 
of the means. In the last case, my faith 
would be much confirmed, if the effects of the 
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transattion remained; more especially, if a 
change had been wrought, at the time, in the 
opinion and conduct of such numbers, as to 
lay the foundation of an institution, and of a 
system of doctrines, which had since over- 
spread the greatest part of the civilized wortd. 
I should have believed, I say, the testimony, 
in these cases; yet none of them 46 more than 
come up to the apostolic history. 


If any one choose to call assent to this evi- 
dence credulity, it is at least incumbent upon 
him to produce examples, in which the same 
evidence hath turned out to be fallacious, 
And this contains the precise question which 
we are now to agitate. 


In stating the comparison between Our eyi- 
dence, and what our adversarie’ may bring 
into competition, with ours, we will divide the 
distinctions which we wish to propose into 
two kinds—those which relate .to the proof 
and.those which relate to the miracles. Un- 
der the former head we may lay-out of. the 
case, 


I. Such aceounts of supernatural events as 
are found only in histories by some ages pos- 
terior to the transaction, and of which it is 
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evident that the historian could know little 
more than his reader. | Ours is contemporary 
history. This difference alone removes out 
of our way the miraculous history of Pytha- 
goras, who lived five hundred years before the 
Christian wera, written by Porphyry and Jam- 
blicus, who lived three hundred years after 
” that wra; the prodigies of Livy’s history ; the 
~ fables of the heroic ages; the whole of the 
Greek and Roman, as well as of the Gothie 
mythology ; a great part of the legendary his- 
tory of Popish saints, the very best attested of 
which is extracted from the certificates that 
are exhibited during the process of their ca- 
nonization, a cerehory which seldom takes 
_ place till a century afler their deaths, It ap- 
pew also with- considerable force to the mi- 
racles of Apollonius 'T yaneus, which are con- 
tained in a solitary history of his life, publish- 
ed by Philostratus, above a hundred years af- 
ter his death; and in which, whether Philo- 
stratus had any prior aceount to guide him, 
depends upon his single unsupported asser- 
tion. Also to some of the miracles of the 
third century, especially to one extraordinary 
instance, the account of Gregory, bishop of 
Neocesarea, called Thaumaturgus, delivered 
in the writings of Gregory of Nyssen, who 
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lived one hundred and thirty years after the 
subject of his panegyrie. 


The value of this circumstanee is shewn to 
have been accurately exemplified in the his- 
tory of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
order of Jesuits*. His life, written by a 
companion of bis, and by one of the order, 
was published about fifteen years after his 
death. In which life, the author, so far from 
ascribing any miracles to Ignatius, industri- 
ously states the reasous why he was uot in- 
vested with any such power. The life was . 
republished fifteen yeaf* afterwards, with the 
addition of many cirew#Stnces, which were 
the fruit, the author says, of further incuirs, _ 
and of diligent examination ; -but still w ita 
total silence about miracles. When- Ignatius 
had been dead nearly sixty years; the Jesuits, 
conceiving a wish to have the founder of their 
order placed in the Roman calendar, began, 
as it should seem, for the first time, to attri- 
bute to him a catalogue of miracles, which 
could not then be distinctly disproved; and 
which there was, in those who governed_tlie 
charch, a strong disposition to admit upon the 
slenderest proofs. . 


*Douglas’s Criterion of Miracles, p. 74. 
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TL: We may lay out of the case, accounts 
published in one country, of what passed in. 
a distant country, without any proof that such 
accounts were known or received at home. 
In the case of Christianity, Judea, whieh was 
the scene of the transaction, was the centre 
of the mission. The story was published in 
‘the place in whieh it was acted. The church 
of Christ was first planted at Jerusalem itself, 
With that church others corresponded. From 
thence the primitive teachers of the institu- 
tion went forth; thither they assembled, 
The church of Jerusalem, and the several 
churches of Judea, subsisted froin the be- 
ginning, and for many ages *; received algo 
the sime books, and the same accounts, as 
ove churches did, ; 


This distinction disposes, amongst others, 
of the above-mentioned miracles of Apollo- 
nius Tyaneus, most of which are related to 
have been performed in India, no evidence 

“remaining that either the miracles ascribed 
to him, or the history of those miracles, were 
ever -heard of in India. Those of Francis 


* The succession of many eminent bishope of Jerusalem, 
in the first three centuries, is distinctly preserved, as Alex- 


ander, A. D. 212, who sneceeded Narcissus, then 116 
vears old. 
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Xavier, the Indian missionary, with many_ 
others of the Romish breviary, are liable to — 
the same objection, viz. that the accounts of 
them were published at a vast distance from 
the supposed scene of the wonders *. 


TLL. We lay out of the case transient ru- 
mours. Upon the first publication of an ex- 
traordinary account, or even of an article of — 
ordinary intelligence, no one, who is not per- - 
sonally acquainted with the transaction, can 
know whether it be true or false, because any 
man may publish any story. It is in the fu-. 
ture confirmation, or contradiction, of the ac- 
count; in its permanency, or its disappear- 
ance; its dying away into silence, or .ts in- 
creasing in notoriety ; its being follow 24 up 
by subsequent accounts, and being repeated 
in different and independent accounts, that 
solid: trath is distinguished from fugitive lies. . 

This distinction is altogether on the side of 
Christianity. The story did not drop. On 
the contrary, it was succeeded by a train of 
action and events dependent upon ‘it. The 
accounts, Which we have in our hands, were 
composed after the first reports must have 
subsided. They were followed by atrain of 
writings upon the subject. The historical 

* Dowglas’s Crit. p. 84 
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testimonies of the transaction Were many and 
various, and connected with letters, dis- 
Courses, controversies, apologies, successive. 
ly produced by the same transaction. 


TV.\We may lay out of the case what I 
call nuked history. It has been said, that if 
the prodigies of thé Jewish history had been 
found only in fragments of Manetho, or Be- 
Tosus, we should have paid no regard to them: 
and IT am willing to admit this, If we knew 
nothing of the fact, but from the fraement ; 
if we possessed no proof that these accounts 
had been credited and acted upon, from times, 
probably, as ancient as the accounts them. 
selv°s; if we had no visible effects connected 
witk the history, no subsequent or collateral 
testimony to confirm it; under these circum- 
stances, I think that it would be undeserving 
of credit. But this certainly is not our case. 
Un appreciating the evidence of Christianity, 
the books are to be combined with the insti- 
tution ; with the prevalency of the religion at 
this day; with the time and place of its ori- 
gin, which are acknowledged points; with 
the circumstances of its rise and progress, as 
‘collected from external history; with the fact 
of our present books being received by the vo- 
taries of the institution from the heginning ; 
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with thai of other books coming after these, _ 
filled with accounts of effects and conse- 
(quences resulting from the transaction, or re- 
ferring to the transaction, or built upon it; 
lastly, with the consideration of the number 
and variety of the books themselves, the dif- 
ferent writers from which they proceed, the 
different views with which they were written, 

disagreeing as to repel the suspicion of 
confederacy, so agreeing: as to shew that they 
were founded in a common original, é.¢. ina 
story substantially the same. > Whether this 
proof be satisfactory or not; it is properly 
a cumulation of evideuce, by no imeans a 
naked or solitary record. 


Vv. (A mark of historical truth-although why 
in a certain way, and to a certain. uegree, 
is partieutarity, | in names, dates, places, cir- 
cumstances, and in the order of events pre- 
ceding or following the transaction? of which 
kind, for instance, is the’ particularity in the 
description of Saint Paul’s voyage and ship- 
wreck, in the 27th chapter of the Acts, which 
no man, T think, can read without being con- 
vinced that the writer was there; and also in 
the account of the cure and examination of 
the blind man, in the ninth chapter of Saint 
John’s Gospel, which bears every mark. of 
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_bersonal knowledge on the part of the histo- 
rian *. T do not nieay that fiction has often | 
the at ae of truth; but then it is of” 
studied and elaborate fiction, or of a formal 
attempt to deceive, that we observe this. 
Since, however, experience proves that parti- 
cularity is not ecnfined to truth, I have stated 
that itis a proof of truth only to a certain 
extent, /. ¢. it reduces the question to this, 
whether we can depend or not upon the pro- 
ity of the relater? which is a considerable 
advance in our present argument, for an ex- 
press attempt to deceive, in which case alone 
particularity can appear without truth, is 
charged upon the evangelists by few. If the 
caus ac knowledge himself to have re- 
certed his intelagence from others, the par- 
tieularity of the narrative shews, prima facie, 
the accuracy ‘of his inquiries, and the fulness 
cof his information. This remark belongs to 
Saint Luke’s history. Of the particularity 
which we allege, many examples may be 
found in all the Gospels. And it is very dif- 
ficult to conceive, that such numerous pecu- 
liavitig s, as are almost every where to be met 
with in the Scriptures, should be raised out of 


* Both these chapters ought to be read a the sake of 
this very observation. 
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nothing, or be spun out of the imagination 
without any fect to go upon *. 


It is to be remarked, however, that this 
particularity is enly to be looked for in di- 
rect history. It is not natural in references 
or allasions which yet, in other respects, often 
afford, as far as they go, the most unsuspi- 
cious evidence. 


VI. We lay out of the case such stories of 
supernatural events, as require, on the part 
of the hearer, nothing more than an otzose as- . 
sent: stories upon which nothing depends, in 
which no interest is involved, nothing is to 
be done or changed in consequence of believ- 
ing them. Such stories ere-credited, '£ ine 
careless assent that is given to thei deserve 


* « There.is always some truth where there are consider- 
able particularities related ; and they always seem to bear . 
some proportion to one another, Thus there is-a great want 
of the particulars, of time, place, aud persons, in Manetho's 
account of the Egyptian Dynasties, Etesias’s of the Assyrian 
Kings, and those which the technical chronologers have 
given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece; and agreeably 
thereto, these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, 
with some truth: whereas Thucydides’s History of the Pelo- 
pennesian War, and Casar’s of the War in Gaul, in both 
which the particulars of time, place, and persons are men- 
tioned, are universally esteemed true, to a great degree of 
exactness.” Hartley, vol. ii. p. 109. - 
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that name, more by the indolence of the 
hearer, than by his judgment; or, though not_ 
mnuch credited, are passed from one to an- 
other without inquiry or resistance. To this 
ease, and to this case alone, belongs what is 
called the love of the marvellous. I have 
never known it carry men further. Men do 
not suffer persecution from the love of the 
‘marvellous. Of the indifferent nature we are 
speaking of, are most vulgar errors and popu- 
lar superstitions; most, for instance, of the 
current reports of apparitions. Nothing de- 
pends upon their being true or false. But not, 
surely, of this kind were the alleged miracles 
of Christ and his apostles. ‘They decided, if 
trne, the most important question, upon which 
tie baman mim can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed vo regulate the opinions of mankind, 
upon subjects in which they are not- ouly 
deeply concerned, but usually refractory and 
obstinate. Men could not be utterly care- 
less in such a case as this. If a Jew took 
up the story, he found his darling partiality 
to his own nation and law wounded; if a 
Gentile, he found his idolatry and polytheism 
reprobated and condemned. Whoever enter- 
tained the account, whether Jew or Gentile, 
could not avoid the followmg reflection :-— 
“Tf these thines be true, T riust give up the 
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opinions and principles in which J have been 
brought up, the religion in which my fathers 
lived and died.” Iti is not conceivable that a 
man should do this upon any idle report or 
frivolous account, or, indeed, without being 
fully satisfied and convinced of the truth and 
credibility of the narrative to which he trust- 
ed. But it did not stop at opinions. They” 
who believed Christianity, acted upon it. 
Many made it the express business of their 
lives to publish the intelligence. It was re- 
quired of those, who admitted that intelli- 
gence, to change forthwith their conduct and | 
their principles, to take up a different course 
of life, tg part with their habits and gratifi- 
cations, and begin a new set of rules and svs- 
tem of behaviour. The apostles, at lex 
were interested not to sacrifice their ease, 
their fortunes, and their lives, for an idle tale ; 
multitudes beside them were induced, by the 
same tale to encounter, opposition, danger, 
and, sufferings. 


If it be said, that the mere promise_of a 
future state would do all this; I answer, that 
the mere promise of a future state, without 
any evidence to give credit. or assurance to it, 
would do nothing. A few wandering: fisher- 
men, talking of a resurrects. of the dead, 
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could produce no effect. If it be further said, 
that men easily believe what they anxiously. 
desire, I again answer, that, in my opinion, 
the very contrary of this is nearer to the truth. 
Anxiety of desire, earnestness of expectation, 
the vastness of an event, rather causes men to 
disbelieve, to doubt, to dread a fallacy, to dis- 
trust, and to examine. When our Lord’s re- 


-surrection was first reported to the apostles, 


they did not believe, we are told, for joy. 
This was natural, and is aereeable to ex peri- 
ence. 


VII. We have laid out of the case those 
aecounts, which require no more than a sim- 
ple assent; and we now also Jay out of the 
case those which come merely in affirmance 
of opinions already formed.’ This last cireum- 
stance is of the utmost importance to notice 
well. 1t has long been observed, that Popish 
miracles happen in Popish countries; that 
they make no converts: which proves that 
stories are accepted, when they fall in with 
principles already fixed, with the publie sen- 
timents, or with the sentiments of a party al- 
ready cngaved on the side the miracle sup- 
ports, which would not he attempted to be 
produced in the face of chemies, in opposition 
to reiyning: tenets or favourite prejudices, or 
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when, if they be believed, the belief must - 
draw men away from their preconceived and 
habitual opinions, from their modes of life 
and rules of action. In the former case, men 
may not only receive a miraculous account, 
but may both act and suffer on the side, and 
in the cause, which the miracle supports, yet 
not. act or suffer for the miracle, but in pur- ~ 
suance ef a prior persuasion. The miracle, ~ 
like any other argument, which only confirms 
what was before believed, is admitted with lit- 
tle examination. In the moral, as in the na- 
tural world, it is change which requires a 
cause. Men are easily fortified in their old 
opinions, driven from them with great diffi- 
culty. Now, how does this apply to the 
Christian history? The miracles, there re. 
corded, were wrought in the midst or ene- 
mies, under a goverment, a priesthood, and a 
magistracy, decidedly and vehemently ad- 
yerse to them, and to the pretensions which 
they supported. They were Protestant mira- 
cles in a Popish country ; they were Popish 
miracles in the midst of Protestants. They 
produced a change; they established a so- 
ciety upon the spot, adhering to the belief of 
them; they made converts, and those who 
were converted, gave up to the testimony 
their most fixed opinions and most favourite 
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prejudices. They who acted and suffered in 
the cause, acted and suffered for the miracles ;_ 
for there was no anterior persuasion to induce 
them, no prior reverence, prejudice, or par- 
liality, to take hold of. Jesus had not one 
follower when he set up his claim. His mi- 
racles gave birth to his sect. No part of this 
description belongs to the ordinary evidence 
of Heathen or Popish miracles. Even most 
of the miracles alleged to have been performed 
by Christians, in the second and third cen- 
tary of its wra, want this confirmation. It 
constitutes indeed a line of partition between 
the origin and the progress of Christianity. 
Frauds and fallacies might mix themselves 
with the progress, which could not possibly 
take place in the commencement of the reli- 
gion ; at least, according to any kaws of hu- 
mean conduct that we are acquainted with. 
-What should suggest to the first propagators 
of Christianity, especially to fishermen, tax- 
gatherers, and husbandmen, such a thought 
as that of changing the religion of the world ; 
what could bear them through the difficulties 
in which the attempt engaged them; what 
could procure any degree of success to the 
attempt; are questions which apply, with 
great force, to the setting out of the institu- 
tion, with less, to every future stage of it. 
Vou. 1, u 
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To hear some men talk, one would sup- 
pose the setting up of a religion. by miracles 
to be a thing of every day’s experience : 
whereas the whole current. of history is 
against it. Hath any founder of a new sect 
amongst Christians pretended to miraculous 
powers, and succeeded by his pretensions ? 
“ Were these powers claimed or exercised by 
the founders of the sects of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses? Did Wickliffe in England pre- 
tend to it? Did Huss or Jerome in Bohemia? 
Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius in Swit- 
zerland, Calvin in France, or any of the re-- 
formers advance this plea*>?” The French 
prophets, in the beginning of the present 
century+, ventured to allege miraculous evi- 
dence, and immediately ruined their cause by 
their temerity. “ Concerning the religion of 
ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, of Chita, 
a single miracle cannot be named, that was” 
ever offered as a test of any of those religions 
hefore their establishment t.” 


We may add to what has been observed, of 
the distinction which we are considering, that, * 
where miracles are alleged merely in affirm- 


* Campbell on Miracles, p. 120, ed. 1766. 
7 Yhe eighteenth. _ } Adams on Mir. p. 75. 
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ance of a'prior opinion, they who believe the 
doctrine may sometimes propagate a belief of - 
the miracles which they do not themselves 
entertain. This is the case of what are called 
prous frauds ; but if is a case, 1 apprehend, 
which takes place solely in support of a per-, 
suasion already established. At least it does 
not hold of the apostolical history. If the 
apostles did not believe the miracles, they did 
‘not believe the religion; and, without this 
belief, where was the piety, what place was 
there for any thing which could bear the name 
or colour of piety, in publishing and attest- 
ing miracles in its behalf? If it be said, that 
many promote the belief of revelation, and of 
any accounts which favour that belief, because 
they ti.ink them, whether well or ill founded, 
of public or political utility, T answer, that 
if a character exist, which can with less. jus- 
tice than another be ascribed to the founders 
of the Christian religion, it is that of poli- 
tical views. The truth is, that there is no 
assignable character which will account for 
the conduct of the apostles, supposing: their 
story to be false. If bad men, what could 
have induced them to take such pains to pro- 
mote virtue? If good men, they would not 
have gone about the country with a string of 
lies in their mouths, 
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In APPRECIATING the credit of any mira-- 
_culous story, these.are distinctions which re- 
late to the evidence. There are other dis- 
tinctions, of great moment in the question,’ 
which relate to the miracles themselves. “Of 
which latter kind the following ought care- 
fully to be retained. 


Litt is not necessary to admit as a mira~ 
cle, what can be resolved into a false percep- 
tion.) Of this nature was the demon of So- 
crates ; the visious of Saint Anthony, and of 
many others; the vision which Lord Herbert. 
of Cherbury describes himself to have seen ; 
Colonel Gardiner’s vision, as, related in his 
life, written by Dr. Doddridge. All these may 
be accounted for by a monfentary insanity ; 
for, the characteristic symptom of haman mad- 
ness is the rising up in the mind of images 
not distinguishable by the patient from im- 
pressions upon the senses *. ‘Phe cases, 
however, in which the possibility of this de- | 
lusion exists, are divided from the cases in 
which it does not exist, by many, and -those 
not obscure marks. They are, for the most, 
part, cases of visions or voices. The ob- 
ject is hardly ever touched. The vision sub- 
mits not to be handled. One sense does not 


* Batty on Lunacy. 
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‘confirm another. They are likewise almost 


always cases,of a solitary-witness. It is in 


the highest degree improbable, and T know 
‘not, indeed, whether it hath ever been the 
fact, that the same Uerangement of the men- 
tal organs should seize different persons at 
the same time; a derangement, I mean, so 
much the same, as to represent to their ima- 
gination the same objects. Lastly, these are 


‘always cases of momentary miracles; by 


which term I mean to denote miracles, of 
which the whole existence is of short dura- 
-tion, in contradistinction to miracles which 
are attended with permanent effects{_ The ap- 


, pearance of a spectre, the hearing of a super- 


natural sound, is a momentary miracle. The 
sensible proof i& gone, when the apparition 
or sound 6 over. But if a person born blind 
berestoretl to sight, a notorious cri pple to the 
suse of his limbs, or a dead man to life, here 
is a permanent effect-produced by supernatu- 


. ral means. The chfnge indeed was instan- 


taneous, but the proof continues. The sub- 
ject of the miracle remains. The man cured 


-or restored is there: his former condition 


was known, and his present condition may 
be examined. ‘This can by no possibility be 
resolved into false perception: and of this 
kind are by far the greater part of the mira- 
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cles recorded in the New Testament. Wher 
Lazares-was raised from the dead, he did not 
merely move, and speak, and die again; or 
come out of the grave, and vanish way. He’ 
returned to his home and his family, and 
there continued; for we find him, some time 
afterwards, in the same town, sitting at table 
with Jesus and his sisters; visited by great 
multitudes of the Jews, as a subject of curio: 
sity; giving, by his presence, so much unea-: 
siness to the Jewish rulers, as to beget in 
them a design of destroying him *. No de- 
lusion can account for this. The French. 
prophets in England, some time since, gave 
out that one of their teachers would come to 
life again; but their enthusiasm never made 
them believe that they actually. saw him 
alive. The blind man, whose restoration to 
sight at Jerusalem is recorded ‘in*the ninth 
chapter of Saint John’s Gospel, did not quit 


the place, or conceal himself from inquiry. - 
On the contrary, he wa\ forthcoming, to an- , 


awer the call, to satisfy the scrutiny, and to 

sustain the brow-beating of Christ's angry 

and powerful enemies. When the cripple at, 

the gate of the temple was suddenly cured 

by Peter+, he did not immediately relapse 

into his former lameness, or disappear out of 
* John xii. 1, 2; 9, 10. $ Acts ili. 2. 
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the city; but boldly and honestly produced 
himself along with the apostles, when they 
were brought the next day before the Jewish 
council *. Here, though the miracle- was 
sudden, the proof avas permanent. The lame- 
ness had been notorious, the cure continued. 
_..-_This, therefore, could not be the effect. 
of any momentary delirium, either in the 
subject or in the witnesses of the transaction. 
It is the same with the greatest number of 
the Seripture miracles. There are other 
cases of a mixed nature, in which, although 
the principal miracle be momentary, seme 
circumstances combined with it are perma- 
nent. Of this kind is the history of Saint 
Paul’s conversion +. The sudden light and 
sound, the vision and the voice, upon the road 
to Damascus, were momentary ; bit Paul's 
klindne:s.fuyr three days in consequence of 
what had happened; the comnunication 
made to Ananias in another place, aud by a 
vision independery’ of the former; Ananias 
finding out Paul, in consequence of intelli- 
gence so received, and finding him in the 
condition described, and Paul’s recovery of 
his sight upon Ananias’ laying his hands 
upon him; are circumstances, which take the 
transaction, and the principle miracle as in- 
* Acts iv, 14, ~ + Acts ix. 
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cluded iu it, entirely out of the case of mo-/ 
mentary iiracles, of of such as may be ac- 
tounted for by false perceptions. "Exactly the 
same thing imay be observed of Peter’s vision, 

preparatory to the call of- Cornelius, and of 
“its connection with what was imparted i inva 
distant place to Cornelius himself, and with 
the message dispatched by Cornelius to Peter. 
The vision might be a dreant; the message 
could not.” Either communication, taken se- 
parately, might be a delusion; the concur- 
rence of the two was impossible to happen 
without a supernatural cause. 


Beside the risk of delusion, which attaches 
upon momentary miracles, there is also much 
morezoom for imposturey "The accqunt can- 
not be examined at the moment; aygd, when 
that is also a moment of hurry any: abhincs 
it may not be difficult for men of influence to 
gain credit to an y story, which they may Wish 
to have believed. This is precisely the case 
of one of the best attested‘of the.miracles of 
Old Rome, the appearance of Castor and Pol- 
lux in the battle fought by Posthumius with 
the Latins at the lake Regillus. There is no. 
doubt but that Posthumius, after the battle, 
spread the report of such an appearance. No 
person could deny it, whilst it was said to last. 
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No person, perhaps, had any inclination to 
dispute it afterwards; or, if they had, could 
say with positiveness, what was, or w hat. was 
not seen, by some or other of the army, in the 
dismay, and amidst the tumult of a battle. 


@e 
In assigning false perceptions, as the ori- 
_ gin to which some, miraculous accounts may 
be referred, I have not mentioned claims to 
inspiration, illuminations, secret notices or 
directions, internal sensations, or conscious- 
nesses of being acted upon by spfritual influ- 
ences, good or bad, because these, appealing 
to no external proof, however convincing 
they may be to the persons themselves, form 
no part of what can be accounted miraculous 
evidence: Théir own credibility stands upon 
their allionce with other miracles. The dis- 
ewssion, inerefor e, of all such pretensions may 

be omitted. 


TH. ‘ is not nebessary” to bring into the 
comparison what may be:ealled tentative mi- 
racles ; Ythat is, where, out of a great number 
of trials, some succeed ; and i in the accounts 
of which, although the narrative of the suc- 
cessful cases be alone preserved, and that of 
the unsuccessful cases sank, yet enough is 
slated to show that the egses produced are 
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only a few ont of many in which the same 
deans have been employed. This observa- 
tion bears, with-considerable force, upon the 
anefent oracles and auguries, in which a sin- 
gte coincidence of the event with the prediz- 
tion is talked of and magnified, whilst failures 
are forgotten, or suppressed, or accounted for. 
It is also applicable to the cures wrought by 
relics, and at the tombs of saints. The 
boasted efficacy of the king’s touch, upon 
which Mr. Hume lays some stress, falls under 
the same description. Nothing is alleged 
concerning it, which is not alleged of various 
nostrums, namely, out of many thousands who 
have used them, certified proofs of a few who 
have recovered after them. No solution’ of 
this sort is applicable to themiracles of the 
Gospel. There’ is nothing in thenarrative 
which can induce, or even allow,ts to he- 
lieve, that Christ attempted cures in many 
instances, and succeeded in afew; or that he 
ever made the attempt ih vain. He did not 
profess to heal everywhere all that were sick : 
on the contrary, he told the Jews, evidently 
meaning to represent his own case, that, “al- 
though many widows were in Israel in the 
days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up 
three years and six months, when great fa- 
nine was throughout all the land, yet unto 
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none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sa- 
repta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 
was a widow :” and that “ many lepers were 
in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet, 
‘and none of them was cleansed saving Naa- 
man the Syrian *.” By which examples he 
gave them to understand, that it was not the 
nature of a divine interposition, or necessary 
to its purpose, to’ be g general ; still less, to an- 
swer every challenge that might be made, 
which would teach men to put their faith 
upon these experiments. Christ never pro- 
nounced: the word, but the effect followed +. 
Lt was not a. thousand sick that received his 
benediction, and a few that were benefited ; a 
ssingile paralytic is let down in his bed at Je- 
#us’s feet, in*the midst of a surroundiite mul- 
titude; Jesus bid him watk, and he did so +: 
eA man with a withered hand is in the ae 
°*® Luke, iv, 25. , 

+ Oné, and only one, instance may be produced in 
which the disciples of {Ehrist do seem to have attempted a 
cure, and not to havg been able to perform it. The story 
is very ingenuously related by three of the evangelists *. 
The patient was afterwards healed by Christ himself; and 
the whole transaction seems to have been intended, as it 
was well suited, to display the superiority of Christ above 
all who performed miracles in his name; a distinction which, 
during his presence in the world, it might be necessary to 
inculeate by some such proof as this. 

. Mark ii. 3. Bg 

Matt. xvii, 14. Mark. ix. 14. Luke, ix. 38. 
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pogue ; Jesus bid him stretch forth his hand, 
in, the presence of the assembly, and it was 
« yestored whole like the other ¥.” There 
was nothing tentative in these cures; no- 
thing that can be explained “by the power of 
accident. 


We may observe also, that many of the 
cures which Christ wrought, such as that of 
a person blind from his birth, also many mi- 
‘yacles beside cures, as raising the dead, walk- 
ing upon the sea, feeding a great multitude 
‘with a few loaves and fishes, are of’ 4 nature 
which does not in any wise admit of the sup- 
position of a fortunate experiment. 


LLL, We may dismiss from tlie question all 
accounts in which, allowing the phenomenon 
to be real, the fact to be true, it still remaing 
doubtful whether a miracle were wrought. 
This is the case with the-ancient history of 
what is called the thundering legion, of the 
extraordinary circumstances which obstruct- 
ed the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem 
by Julian, the circling of the flames and fra- 
grant smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp, the - 
sudden shower that extinguished the fire into 
which the Scriptures were thrown in the Dio- 


. 


»* Matthew, xii. 10. 
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cletian persecution ; Constantine’s dream, 
his inseribing in Consequence of it the Cross | 
upon his standard and the shields of his sol. 
diers ; his Vielory, and the escape of the 
Standard-bearer; “perhaps also the imagined 
Appearance of the eross in the heavens, though 
this last circumstance ig very deficient in his- 
torical evidenee. . [tis also the case with the 
modern annual exhibition of the liquefaction 
of the blood of Saint Januarius at Naples. 
It is a doubt likewise, which ought to be ex- 
cluded by very special circumstances, from 
these narratives Which relate to the superna- 
tural cure of hypochondriacal and nervous 
cemplaints, and of all diseases which are 
mnuch affected by the imagination, The mi- 
racles of the’ second aud third century are, 
usually, healing the sick, and casting out evil 
spirits, miracles in which there is room for 
seme error and deception, We hear nothing 
of causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, 
the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed * 
There are also instances in Christian Writers, 
of reputed miracles, which were natural ope- 
rations, though not known to be sueh at the 

. time, as that of articulate speech after the loss 
of a great part of the tongue. 


* Jortin’s Remarks, vol. ii, p. 3h. 
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IV. To the same head of objection nearly, 
anay also be referred-accounts in svhich the 
yariation of a small circumstance may have 
transformed some extraordinary appearance, 
or some critical coincidence of events, into a. 
miracle; stories, in a word, which may be re- 
solved into exaggerations The miracles of 
the Gospel can by no possibility be explain- 
ed away in this manner. Total fiction will 
account for any thing; but no stretch of ex- 
aggeration that has any parallel in other his- 
tories, no force of fancy upon real cireum- 
stances, could produce the narratives which 
we now have. The feeding of the five thou- 
sand with a few loaves and fishes surpasses 
all bounds of exaggeration. The raising of 
Lazarus, of the widow’s son at Nain, as well 
as many of the cures which Christ wrought, 
come not within the compass of misrepresen~ 
lation. I mean, that it is impossible to ak- 
sign any position of circumstances, however 
peculiar 3 any accidental effects, however ex- 
traordinary ; any natural singularity, which 
could supply an origin or foundation to thése 
accounts. 


Having thus enumerated several excep- 
tiogs, which may justly be taken to relations 
of miracles, it is uecessary, when we read the, 
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Scriptures, to bear in our minds this general 
remark, that, blthough there be miracles re- 
_ corded in the New Testament, which_ fall 
within some or other of the exceptions here 
assigned, yet that they are united with others, 
to which vone of the same exceptions extend, 
and that their credibility stands upon this 
union. :Thus the. visions and revelations, 
which Saint Paul asserts to have been im- 
parted to him, may not, in their separate evi- 
dence, be distinguishable from the visions 
and revelations which many others have al- 
leged. But here is the difference. St. Paul’s 
pretensions were attested by external miracles 
wrought by himself, and by miracles wrought. 
in the cause to whieh these visions relate ; 
or, to speak more properly, the same histori- 
cal authority, which informs us of one, in- 
forms us of the other. This is not ordinarily 
true of the visions of enthusiasts, or even 
of the accounts in which they are contained. 
Again, some of Christ’s own miracles were 
momentary ; as the transfiguration, the ap- 
pearance and voice froin Heaven at his bap- 
tism, a voice from the clouds on one oecasion 
afterwards, (John, xii. 28.), and some others. 
It is not denied, that the distinction which 
we have proposed concerning miracles of this 
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species, applies in diminution of the force of 
the evidence, as much to these instances as 
to others. But this is the case, not. with all 
the miracles ascribed to Christ, nor with the 
greatest part, nor with many. Whatever 
foree therefore there may be in the objec- 
tion, we have numerous miracles which are 
free from it; and even these to which it is 
applicable, are little affected by it in their 
credit, because there are few, who, admit- 
ling the rest, will reject them. If there be 
miracles of the New Testament, which come 
within any of the other heads into which we 
have distributed the objections, the same re- 
mark must be repeated. And this is cne 
way, in whieh the unexampled number and 
variety of the miracles ascribed to Christ, 
strengthens the credibility of Christianity. 
For it precludes any solution, or conjecture 
about a solution, which imawination, or even 
which experience might suggest concerning 
some particular miracles, if considered inde- 
pendently of others. The miracles of Christ 
were of various kinds*, and performed mn 


* Not only healing every species of disease, but turning 
water into wine (John, ii.); feeding multitudes with a few 
loaves and fishes (Matt. xiv. 15.5 Mark, vi. 35.; Luke, ix. 
12.; John, vi. 5.); walking on the sea (Matt. xiv. 25.); 
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gyeat varieties of situation, form, and man- 
ner; at Jerusalem, the metropolis of the_ 
Jewish nation and religion; in different 
parts of Judea and Galilee ; in cities, in vil- 
lazes; in synagogues, in private houses; in 
the street, in highways; with preparation, 
as in the case of Lazarus; by accident, as in 
._ the case of the widow’s son of Nain; when 
‘attended by multitudes, and when alone 
- with the patient; in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, and in the presence of his enemies ; 
with the common people around him, and 
before Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers of 
the synagogues. 


> 


at apprehend that, when we remove from 
the comparisor:, the cases which are fairly 
disposed of by the observations that have 
been stated, many cases will not remain. To 
those which du remain, we apply this final 
distinction; “ that there is not satisfactory 
evidence, that persons, pretending to be ori- 


calming a storm (Matt. viii. 26.; Luke, viii. 24.); a celestial 

voice at his baptism, and miraculous appearance (Matt. iit. 

16.; afterwards John, xii. 28.); his transfiguration (Matt. 

xvii. 1—8.; Mark, ix. 2; Luke, ix. 28.; 2 Peter, i. 16, 17.); 

raising the dead in three distinct instances (Matt. ix. 18.; 

Mark, v. 22.; Luke, viii. 41.; Luke, vii. 14.3 John, xi.). 
VOR. T- * 
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ginal witnesses of the miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, vo- 

 Tuntarily undertaken and undergone in attes- 
tation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and properly in consequence of their betief 
of the truth of those accounts.” 
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CHAPTER CTT. 


‘Bor they, with whom we argue, have un- 
doubtedly a right to select their own exam- 
ples. The instances with which Mr. Hume 
has chosen to confront the miracles of the 
New ‘Testament, and which, therefore, we are 
entitled to regard as the strongest which the 
history of the world could supply to the in- 
quiries of a very acute and learned adversary, 
are the three following : 


—-J. The cure of a blind and of a lame man 
at Alexandria, by the Emperor Ves pe as 
related by Tacitus; 


~ UL. The restoration of the limb of an at- 
tendant in a Spanish church, as told by Car- 
dinal de’ Retz; and, 


IIT. The cures said to be performed at the 
tonib of the Abbe Paris, in the early part of 
the present century. 


I, The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in 
these terms : “ One of the common people of 
Alexandria, known to he diseased in his eyes, 


2 
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by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom. 
that superstitious pation worship above all 
other gods, prostrated himself before the em- 
peror, earnestly emploring: from him a re- 
medy for his blindness, and entreating, that 
he would deign to anoint with his spittle his 
cheeks and the balls of his eyes. ~Another, 
diseased in his hand, requested, by the ad- 
monition of the same god, that he might be 
touched by the foot of the emperor. Vespa-- 
sian at first derided and despised their appli- 
cation ; afterwards, when they continued to 
urge their petitions, he sometimes zppeared 
to dread the imputation of vanity; at other 
limes, by the earnest supplication of the pe- 
tients, and the persuasion of his flatterers, to 
be induced to hope for success. At length 
he commanded an inquiry to be made by phy- 
sicians, whether such a blindness and debility 
were vincible by human aid. The report of 
the physicians contained various points ; that 
in the one, the power of vision was not de- 
stroyed, but would return, if the obstacles 
were remoyed ; that, in-the other, the diseased 
joints might be restored, if a healing power 
were applied ; that it was, perhaps agreeable. 
to the gods to do this; that the emperor was 
elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that the 
credit of the success would be the emperor's, 
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the ridicule of the disappointment would fall 
‘upon the patients. Vespasian, believing that 
every thing was in the power of his fortune, 
and that nutlititir was any longer incredible, 
whilst the multitude, w hich staal by, eagerly 
expected, the event, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of joy, executed what he was desired 
to do. Immediately the hand was restcred 
to its use, and light returned to the blind 
man. They, who were present, relate both 
these cures, even at this time, when there is 
nothing to be gained by lying *.” 

Now, though ‘Tacitus wrote this account 
urenty-seven years after the miracle is: said 
fo have been performed, and wrote at Rome 
of what passed at Alexandria, and wrote also 
from report; and although it does not appear 
that he had examined the story, or that he 
believed it (but rather the contrary,) yet I 
think his testimony sufficient to prove, that 
such a transaction took place: by which T 
mean, that the two men in question did ap- 
ply to Vespasian; that Vespasian did touch 
the diseased in the manner related, and that 

“a eure was reported to have followed the ope- 
ration. But the affair labours under a strong: 
and just saspicion, that the whole of it was 


* Tacit. Hist. libs-iv. 
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concerted imposture, brought about by collu- 
sion between the patients, the physician; and 
the emperor. This’ solution is probable, be- 
cause there was every thing to suggest, and 
every thing to facilitate sueh’a scheme. The 
miracle was calculated to confer honour upon 
the emperor, and upon the god Serapis. It 
was achieved in the midst of the emperor’s 
flatterers and followers; in a city, and 
amongst a populace, before-hand devoted to 
his interest, and to the worship of the god ; 
where it would have been treason and blas- 
phemy together, to have contradicted the fame 
of the cure, or even to have qnestioned it.— 
And what is very observable in the accow 
is, that the report of the physicians is jusi 
such a report as would have been made of a 
case, in which no external marks of the dis- 
ease existed, and which, consequently, was 
capable of being easily counterfeited, céz. that 
in the first of the patients; the organs of vi- 
sion were not destroyed, that the weakness 
of the second was in his joints. The strong- 
est. circumstance in ‘Facitus’s narration is, 
that the first patient was “ vefus tabe oculo- 
rum,” remarked or netorious for the disease. 
in his eyes. But this was a circumstance 
which night have found its way into the sto- 
ry in its progress from a distant country, and 
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alaring an interval of thirty years ; or it might 
be true that the malady of the eyes was no- 
torious, yet that the nature and degree of the 
disease had never been ascertained ; a cage by 
né means uncommon. The emperor's re- 
serve Was easily affected ; or it is possible he 
might notbe in the secret. There does not 
seem to be much weight in the observation of 
~ "Tacitus, that they who were present continued 
" even then to relate the story, when there was 
nothing to be gained by the lie. It only 
proves that those who had told the story for 
many years, persisted in it. The state of 
mind of the Witnesses and spectators at the 
time, is the point to be attended to. Still 
less is there of pertinency in Mr. Hune’s 
eulogium on 4he cautious and penetrating 
wenius of the historian ; for it does not appear 
-that the historian believed: it. The terms in 
“which he speaks of Serapis, the deity to 
Whose interposition. the miracle Was attri- 
buted, scarcely suffer us to suppose that T'a- 
ciltus thought the miracle tu be real: “ by 
“the admonition of the. god Serapis, whom 
that superstitious nation (dedita superstitioni- 
tifis gens) worship above all other gods.” To 
have brought this supposed miracle within 
the limits of comparison with the miracles of 
Christ, it ought to have appeared, that a per- 
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son of a low and private station, in the midst_ 
of enemies, with the whole power of the 
country opposing him, with every one around 
him’ prejudiced or interested -against his 
claims and character, pretended to perform 
these cures; and required the spectators, 
upon the strength of what they saw, to give 
up their firmest hopes and opinions, and fol- 
low him through a life of trial and danger ; 
that many were so moved, as to obey his calh 
at the expence both of every notion in which 
they had been brought up,. and of their ease, 
safety, and reputation ; and that by these - 
beginnings a change was produced in the 
world, the effects of which remain to this d=y>- 
a case, both in its circumstances and conse- 
quenees, very unlike any thmg we find in 
Tacitus’s relation’ 


Il. The story taken from the Memoirs of: 
Cardinal de Retz, which-is the second exam- 
ple alleged by Mr. Hume, is this: “ In the 
church of Saragossa in ‘Spain, the’ canons 
showed me a man whose business it was to 
light the lamps, telling me, that he had been 
several years at the gate, with one leg onl¥7 
1 saw him with two *.” 


2 Se OS a ere. 
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It is stated by Mr. Hume, that the cardi- 
nal,-who relates this story, did not believe it: 
and it no ahere appears, that he either ex- 
amined the limb, or asked the patient; or in- 
"deed any one, -a single question about the 
matter. An artificial leg, wrought with art, 
would be sufficient, in a place where no such 
contrivance had ever before begn heard of, to 
give origin and currency to the report. The 
ecclesiastics of the place would, it is proba- 
ble, favour the story, inasmuch as it advanced 
the honour of their image and church. And 
if they-patronized it, no other person at Sa- 
ragossa, in’ the middle of the last century, 
avould care ito dispute it. The story like- 
‘wise coincided, not less with the wishes and 
preconceptians of the people, than with the 
interests of their ecclesiastical rulers; so that 
there was prejudice backed by authority, and 
both operating upon extreme ignorance, to 
account for the success of the imposture. Tf, 
us [ have suggested, the contrivance of an 
artificial limb was then new, it would not 
oeur to the cardinal himself to suspect it; 
especially under the carelessness of mind 
with which he heard the tale, and the little 
inclination he felt to scrutinize or expose its 
fallacy, 


H1ib.-The miracles rélated ta hace han. 
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wroughi at the tomb of the Abbe Paris, ad- 
mit in general of this solution. . The-pa- 
tiénts, who frequented the tomb, were se 
affected by their devotion, their expectation, 
the place, the solemnity, and, above all, by 
the sympathy of the surrounding. multitude, 
that any of them were thrown inté viglent 
convulsions, which convulsions, in certain 
instances, produced a removal of disorders 
depending upon obstruction, We shall, at 
this day, have the less difficulty in adinitting 
the above account, because it Is the very same 
thing as hath lately been experienced.in the 
operations of animal magnetism ; and the re- 
port of the Freneh physicians upon that mys; 
terious remedy is very applicable to the pre- 
sent consideration, viz. that the pretenders 
to the art, by working upon the imaginations 
of their patients, were frequently able to pro-: 
duce convulsions; that convulsions so pro- 
duced are amongst the most, powerful, but, at 
the same time, most uncertain and unma- 
nageable applications to the human frame, 
which can be employed. 


Circumstances, which indicate this expli- 
cation in the ease of the Parisian miracles, 


are the following : 


1. They were tehtative. Out of- many 
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thousand sick, infirm, and diseased persons, 
who zesorted to the tomb, the professed his- 
tory of the miracles contains only nine cures. 

2. The convulsions of the tomb are ad- 
mitted. 


3. The diseases were, for the most part, 
of that sort which depends upon inaction and 
-obstruction, as-dropsies, palsies, and some tu- 
“ours. 


4, The cures were gradual; some patients 
‘attending many days, some several weeks, 
and some several months. 


5. The cures were many of them incom- 
plete. 


4. Others were temporary *. 


So that all the wonder we are called upon 
to account for is, that, out of an almost in- 
humerable multitude .which resorted to the 
tomb for the cure of their complaints, and 
Jnany of whom were there agitated by strong 

* The reader will find these particulars verified in the 


detail, ky the accurate inquiries of the present Bishop of 
» Sarum, in his Criterion of Miracles, p. 132, et seq. 
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convulsions, a very stall proportion expe-. 
rienced a beneficial change in their constitu- 
tion, especially in-the action of the nerves 
and glands. 


Some of the eases alleged, do not require 
that we should have recourse to this sohution. 
The first case in the catalogue is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the progress of a natural 
recovery. It was that of a youn man, who- 
laboured under an inflammation of one eye, 
and had Jost the sight of the other. The in- 
flamed eye was relieved, but the blindness of 
the other remained. ‘The inflammation had’ 
before been abated by medicine; and the 
young man, at the time of his attendance at 
the tomb, was using a lotion -of laudanam, 
And, whit is a stilt more material part of the 
case, the inflammation, after somne intervz, 
returned.—Another case was that of a yonng 
man who had lost his sight by the punetare 
of an awl, and the discharge of the aqueous 
humour through the wound: The sight, which 
had been gradually returning, was much im- 
proved during his visit to the tomb, that is, 
probably, in the same degree in which the. 
discharged humour was replaced by fresh se- 
cretions. And it is observable, that.these 
two are the only cases, which, from their na- - 
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; : 
ture, shonld seem‘ unlikely to be affected by 
convulsions. 7 


In one material respect I allow, that the 
Parisian miracles were different from those 
related by ‘Tacitus, and from the Spanish mi- 
racle of thc Cardinal de Retz. They had not, 
like them, all the power and all the prejudice 
of the country on their side to begin with.— 
They were alleged by one party, against an- 
other, by the Jansenists against the Jesuits. 
These were, of course, opposed, and examin- 
ed by their adversaries. The consequence of 
which examination was, that many falsehoods 
were detected, hat with something really ex- 
tréordinary much fraud appeared to be mix- 
ed. And if sume of the cases upon which 
designed misrepresentation could ‘not be 
«harved, were not at the time satisfactorily 
acecanted for, it was because the efficacy of 
strong spasmodic affections was not then suf- 
ficiently known.—Finally, the cause of Jan- 
senism did not rise by the miracles, but sunk, 
“although the miracles had thé ‘anterior per- 
‘suasion of all the numerous adherents of that 
eause to set out with. 


These, let us remember, are the strongest 
amples, which the history of ages supplies. 
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In none of them was the miracle unequivocal; 

.by none of them were established preyndices, 
and persuasions overthrown ; of none of them, 
did the credit make its way, in opposition, to 
authority and power; by none of thein, were 
many induced to commit thémselves,” aad 
that in contradiction to prior epinieas, 8 
life of mortification, danger, and sufferings : 
none were called upor to attest them, at the 
expence of their fortunes and safety *. 

#* It may be thought that the historian ofthe Parisian mi- 
racles, M. Montgeron, forms an“excéption to tis last asser- 
tion. He presented his book (with a suzpicion, as it should- 
seem, of the danger of what he was Gdig) tc the king; and 
was shortly afterwards committed to prison: from which he 
never came out. Had the miracles been-uneqtivocal, and 
had M. Montgeron been originally conyinced by them, I 
should have allowed tls exception. Ik woutd have stood, I 
think, alone, in the argument of our adversaries. But, beside 
what has been observed of the dubious nature of the “nira+ 
cles, the account which M. Montgeron has himself left ofhis 
conversion, shews both the state of his mind, ane that hes 

+ persuasion was not built upon external miracles.-—© Scarcely: 
had he entered the church-yard, when he was struck,” he 
tells us, “ with awe and reverence, having never “Yyefore- 
heard prayers pronounced with so much ardour and trans _ 
port as he observed amongst thé supplicants at the tomb.; 
Upon this, throwing himself on his knees, resting his el- 
bows on the tomb-stone, and covering his face with hix 
hands, he spake the following prayer:—O thow! uy Whos? 
intercession so many miracles are said to be performed, if * 
be true that a part of theg surviveth the grave, and that thou hus: 
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iffuefice with the Almighty, have pity on the darkness of my 

_ understanding, and through his mercy obtain the removal of 
at? Tiaving -rayed thus, ‘ many thoughts,” as he sa;= 
eth, “ began te" open themselves to bis mind; and so pro- 
‘found was his attention, at he continued on his knees 
fgur hours, not in the least disturbed by the vast crowd 
of surrounding supplicants. During this time, all the ar- 
gunznts which he had ever heard or read in favour of 
christi: nity, occured to him with so much force, and seemed 
3) strong and convincing, that he went home fully satisfied 
of the truth of religion in general, and of the holiness and 
power of that person, who, ” as he supposed, “ had en- 
paged the Divine goodness to enlighten his understanding 
so suddenly.” -Donglas’s Crit, of Mir. p- 214, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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